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Narrative  of  a  Voifa^e  to  the  Pacific  and  Bchrimf  s 
Strait,  to  co-oprrafe  with  the  Polar  Expeditions  per¬ 
formed  in  His  Majesty's  Ship  Blossom,  under  the  com- 
viand  of  Captain  F,  \V,  Beechep,  H.N,,  in  the  Years 
18*25,  26,  27,  28.  Piiblisheclby  Authority  of  tbe  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  Ito.  Pp.  71*2. 
London.  Colburn  and  Bentley.  1831. 

When  Captain  Parry  sailed  in  1821,  on  bis  last  at¬ 
tempt  to  discover  a  North-west  Passage,  and  Captain 
FranUin  set  out  to  connect  his  discoveries  at  the  mouth 
of  Coppermine  River  witli  the  farthest  known  point  on 
the  western  side  of  America,  it  was  antiidpated  that  both 
parties,  if 'successful,  would  reach  the  open  sea  in  Beh¬ 
ring’s  Strait,  nearly  destitute  of  provisions.  Captain 
Franklin  and  bis  companions  would,  in  addition,  have 
been  destitute  of  a  conveyance  to  a  place  whence  they 
nnild  return  to  Europe.  To  obviate  these  difficulties, 
tlie  lllossom  was  dispatched,  under  Captain  Beechey,  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  two  expeditions.  The  in.struc- 
tioRs  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  were,  that  the  Blos¬ 
som  should,  after  doubling  Cape  Horn,  accurately  exa¬ 
mine  as  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean  as  they 
could,  consistently  with  the  necessity  the  Captain  lay  under 
ol  reaching  the  rendezvous  in  Behring’s  Strait  by  the  10th 
ol  July,  1826.  In  case  nothing  were  heard  during  that 
summer  ot  C’aptains  Parry  or  Franklin,  it  was  to  winter 
in  some  port  ot  the  Pacific.  On  returning  to  its  station 
in  1827,  it  was  directed  to  call  at  Owyhee,  to  empiire 
whether  Captain  Parry  had  passed.  Having  remained 
in  Behring’s  Strait  to  as  late  a  period  of  the  autumn  as 
the  season  should  he  found  to  admit  of,  the  Blossom  wa.s 
directed  to  return  to  England  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn. 

Captain  Beechey  gives,  at  the  close  of  his  work,  the 
lollowing  summary  of  wliat  has  been  etfected  by  the  ex¬ 
pedition  in  the  Blossom  : 

“  In  this  voyage,  which  occupied  three  years  and  a  half, 
we  sadeil  seventy-three  thousand  miles,  and  experienced 
every  vicissitude  of  climate.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a 
of  such  duration,  and  of  such  an  arduous  nature, 
as  been  pwformed  without  the  loss  of  live<,  ]KirtJCularly 
s  our  ship’s  company  was,  from  the  commencement,  far 
I  have  to  lament  the  loss,  in  all,  of  fifteen 
1  ns.  My  professional  habits  have  urnpialified  me  for 
^'tisfaction  to’ myself,  the  task  of  author- 
devolved  upon  me  as  commander  of  the 
Iimf  f'J***’  which  I  would  not  have  undertaken,  had 
to  wb  ♦  ^  ^^***^^®**t  that  the  candid  public  would  look  more 
the  been  actually  done,  than  to  the  mode  in  which 

^  have  been  detailed.  In  the  Appendix  1 
®  pcted  as  much  information  as  the  nature  of  the 
jfwilM  ’‘‘hi^it.  Besides  the  intere.sting  matter  which 

dinost  ^  to  contain,  llie  expedition  has  surveyed 

h'leh!**  ^  B  't  touched  at,  and  executed  plans  of  four- 
•»hnds  which  two  are  new;  of  upwards  of  forty 

which  six  are  di.scoveries ;  and  of  at  least  six 
deli  coast,  one-liltli  of  which  has  not  before 

•ind  vio\v***^^r  i  ^  ***'****  have  also  been  executed  drawings 
"’Ofk  • 'ina  T  I  **'*^*^^‘^**^^’  numerous  to  appear  in  one 
'wo  shortly  to  he  able  to  lay  before  the  public 

'^®‘uines  ot  natural  history.”  ‘ 


The  narrative  of  three  years  and  a  half,  so  rich  in  dis¬ 
coveries,  could  he  but  flimsily  and  dryly  detailed  in  our 
limited  space ;  we  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  an  ej»i- 
sode — the  history  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  'WiU(;h  Byron’s  ‘‘  Island”  has  lent  a<lditioiial  inte¬ 
rest.  Captain  Beechey’s  account  of  them  is  compiled 
almost  entirely  from  the  narrative  ot  Adams,  who  was, 
at  the  time  the  Blossom  touched  at  Pitcairn’s  Island,  the 
only  survivor  of  “  Christian’s  comrades,”  and  udio  has 
himself  since  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  The  cause  ot  the 
mutiny  is  thus  ex])l.aiiied  : 

“  Throughout  the  voyage,  I^Ir  Bligh  had  rejieated  mis¬ 
understandings  with  the  officers,  ami  on  several  occasions 
had  given  them  and  the  sliip’s  conijiany  just  reasons  for 
complaint.  Still,  whatever  might  have  been  the  feelings  of 
the  officers,  there  was  no  real  discontent  among  the  crew; 
much  less  was  there  any  idea  of  olfering  violence  to  tiudr 
commander.  The  officers,  it  must  he  admitted,  hmi  much 
more  cause  for  dissatisfaction  than  the  seanam,  especially 
the  Master  and  Mr  Christian.  The  latter  was  a  jirotege 
of  Lieiitei^t  Bligh,  and  unfortunately  was  nreler  some 
ohliglition^)  him  of  a  ]>ecuniary  nature,  of  wiiich  Biigh 
freijjUBiitly  reminded  him  when  any  dilfcrence  aro.se.  ( ’hri.s- 
tian,  excessively  annoyed  at  the  shar<‘  of  blame  which 
rei>eatedly  fell  to  his  lot,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the. 
officers,  could  ill  endure  the  additional  taunt  of  |^ri\at(^ 
obligations;  and  in  a  moment  of  excitation  tohl  his  com¬ 
mander,  tlA  sooner  or  later  a  day  of  reckoning  would 
arrive.” 

The  addition  of  a  gratuitous  insult  at  last  drove  Chris¬ 
tian  to  desperation. 

“  It  was  one  of  those  beautiful  nights'whigh  cliaracteri.se 
the  tropical  regions,  when  the  mildness  of  the  air  and  the 
stillness  of  nature  disjiose  the  mind  to  reffeidion.  Christian, 
pondering  over  his  griev'an<*es,  (;onsid<'r(i;d  them  so  intohn  a- 
ble,  that  any  thing  ajipeared  preferable  to  enduring  them, 
and  he  determined,  as  he  couhl  nottjsi^lress  theuppibthat  he 
would  at  least  escape  from  the  ]u»ssihility  of  t^lj^  being 
increased.  Absence  from  England,  and  a  Iong«^i<lence 
at  Otaheite,  where  new  connexions  were  forme"  weak¬ 
ened  the  reiiollection  of  his  native  country,  and  prep.ared 
his  mind  for  the  reception  of  ideas  which  the  situation 
of  the  ship  and  the  serenity  of  the  moment  particularly 
favoureil.  His  plan,  strange  as  it  must  apjiear  for  a  young 
officer  to  adopt,  who  was  fairly  advanceil  in  an  honour¬ 
able  jirofession,  was  to  set  himself  adri It  upon  a  ral’t,  and 
make  his  way  to  the  island  then  in  sight.  As  quick  in 
execution  as  in  design,  the  raft  was  soon  constructed,  vari¬ 
ous  useful  articles  were  got  together,  and  he  u  as  on  tiu* 
point  of  launching  it,  when  a  young  officer,  wlio  afterwards 
perished  in  the  Ibindora,  to  whom  Christian  communica¬ 
ted  Ids  intention,  recommended  him,  I'ather  than  risk  his 
life  on  so  hazardous  an  expialition,  to  endeavour  to  taki; 
possession  of  the  ship,  winch  he  thought  would  not  he  very 
difficult,  as  many  of  the  sliip’s  com]iauy  w<*i‘e  not  well  dis¬ 
posed  towards  the  commamler,  and  would  all  he  very  glad 
to  return  to  Otaheite,  and  reside  among  their  IViends  in 
that  island.  Fids  ju’oposition  accorded  too  well  with  the 
disposition  of  Christian’s  mind,  and,  hazardous  as  it  was, 
he  determined  to  co-operate  with  his  friend  iii  effecting  it, 
resolving,  if  lie  failed,  to  throw  idmself  into  the  sea.  Tliat 
there  might  he  no  idiance  of  being  saved,  he  tied  a  deep-sea 
li*ad  about  his  m*ek,  and  concealed  it  witliin  his  clothes.  ” 

The  success  of  the  mutineers,  in  taking  posiesNiuri  ol 
the  ship,  is  already  well  known.  After  they  Iiad  cast  off' 
the  boat  into  whicli  Lieutenant  Bligh  and  fliosc  ol  the 


diTif iffir  Ill'll 
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crew  who  adhered  to  him  had  been  forced,  they  sailed  for 
Otaheite.  Christian,  afraid  of  detection,  resolved  to 
make  for  some  more  remote  island.  Eight  sailors  and 
six  natives  determined  to  follow  his  fate.  liaving  in¬ 
vited  several  of  the  women  on  board,  under  the  pretext 
of  taking  leave,  the  cables  were  cut,  and  they  were  car¬ 
ried  off  to  sea.  'rhey  steered  for  Pitcairn’s  Island.  The 
mountains  of  that  island  are  difficult  of  access,  with 
passes  so  narrow  as  to  be  easily  defended,  and  caves 
affording  hiding-places  from  pursuers.  On  landing,  the 
ship  was  burnt,  for  fear  of  discovery.  I 

A  suitable  spotof  ground  for  a  village  was  fixed  upon,  with  ! 
the  exception  of  which  the  island  was  divided  into  eijual  ' 
portions,  but  to  tfie  exclusion  of  the  poor  blacks,  who,  being  j 
only  friends  of  the  seamen,  were  not  considered  as  entitled 
to  the  same  privileges.  Obliged  to  lend  their  assistance  to 
the  others  in  order  to  ju'ocure  a  subsistence,  they  thus, 
from  being  their  friends,  in  the  course  of  time  became  their 
slaves.  No  discontent,  however,  was  inanifesteil,  and  they 
willingly  assisted  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  clear¬ 
ing  the  space  that  was  allotted  to  the  village,  a  row  of  trees 
was  left  between  it  and  the  sea,  for  the  ])urpose  of  conceal¬ 
ing  the  houses  from  the  observation  of  any  vessels  that 
might  be  passing,  and  nothing  was  allow(‘d  to  be  erectt*d 
that  might  in  any  way  attract  attention.  Every  thing 
went  on  j>eaceably  and  ]»rospcrously  for  about  two  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  which,  Williams,  wlu)  ha<l  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  lose  his  wife  about  a  month  after  his  arrival,  by  a 
fall  from  a  [U’ecipice  while  collecting  birds’  eggs,  became 
<iissatisfied,  and  threatened  to  leave  the  island  in  one  of  the 
boats  of  the  Ilonnty,  unless  he  had  another  wife.  The 
Europeans,  not  willing  to  part  with  him  on  account  of  his 
usefulness  as  armourer,  constrained  one  of  the  blacks  to 
bestow  his  wife  upon  the  ap[)licant.  The  blacks,  out¬ 
rageous  at  this  second  act  of  flagrant  injustice,  made 
common  cause  with  their  companion,  and  matured  a  plan 
of  revenge  upon  their  oppressors.  The  secret  was  imparted 
to  the  women,  who  ingeniously  c<unmunicated  it  to  the 
white  men  in  a  song,  of  which  the  words  w^^,  ‘  Why 
does  blackmail  sharpen  axe? — to  kill  white  man.*  The 
instant  (’hristian  became  aware  of  the  plot,  he  seized  his 
gun,  and  went  in  search  of  the  blacks,  but  with  a  view  only 
of  showing  them  that  their  plot  was  discovered  ;  and  thus, 
by  timely  interference,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  it.  lie 
met  one  of  them  (  ()hoo)  at  a  little  distance  fron^he  village, 
taxed  him  with  the  conspiracy,  and,  in  order  tWntimidate 
him,  discharged  his  gun,  which  he  had  humanely  loadisl 
only  with  powder.  Ohoo,  ima<>ining  that  the  bullet  had 
misstsl  its  obji'ct,  derided  his  unskilfulness,  and  lied  into  the 
woods,  followed  by  his  acc4unplice,  Talaloo,  who  had  be(*n 
deprived  of  his  wife.  The  remaining  blacks,  finding  their 
plot  discoveri'd,  purchased  ]>ardon,  by  promising  to  murder 
their  accomplices,  who  hail  Hed,  which  they  afterwards 
performed  by  an  act  of  the  most  odious  treachery.  Ohoo 
was  betpved  and  murdered  by  his  own  nephew ;  and 
Talaloty  aftfU'  an  ineffectual  atteinjit  made  upon  Ifnii  with 
poison,  %|1  by  the  hands  of  his  friend  and  his  wife — the 
very  woiihui  on  wlmse  account  all  the  disturbances  began, 
and  whose  injuries  Talaloo  thought  he  was  revenging  in 
common  with  his  own.” 

The  tranquillity  thus  restore<l  was  preserved  for  about 
two  years,  at  the  end  of  wnicn  the  blacks  were  again  irri¬ 
tated  by  the  ill-treatment  they  received  from  (Quintal  and 
IM^Coy,  two  of  the  sailors.  The  plot  was  this  time  better 
laid,  and  issued  in  the  murder  of  (Tiristian  and  four  more 
of  the  Englishmen,  the  reduction  of  Adams— who  was 
severely  wounded — and  one  of  his  companions,  to  servi¬ 
tude,  and  the  flight  of  Quintal  and  IM‘Coy,  the  causers  of 
the  mischief.  The  reign  of  the  men  of  colour  was,  how¬ 
ever,  of  short  duration.  ^ 

“  The  party  in  the  village  lived  in  tolerable  tranquillity 
for  about  a  week  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  the  men  of 
C(dour  beLuin  to  quarrel  about  the  right  of  choosing  the 
'women  whose  husbands  had  been  killed  ?  w'hirdi  endHtl  in 


'women  whose  husbands  had  been  killed  ;  which  ended  in 
iVIenalee’s  shooting  limoa,  as  he  siit  by  the  side  of  Young’s 
wife,  accompanying  her  song  with  the  flute.  Timoa,  not 
dying  immediately,  Menalee  reloaded,  and  deliberately  dis¬ 
patched  him  by  a  second  discharge,  lie  afterwards  attack¬ 
ed  Tetaheite,  who  was  ctuidoling  with  Young’s  wife  for 
the  loss  of  her  favourite  blaitk,  and  would  have  murdered 
him  also,  but  for  the  interference  of  the  women.  Afraid 
to  remain  longer  in  the  village,  he  esaiped  to  the  mountains, 


and  joined  Quintal  and  ^I‘Coy,  who,  though  glad  of  hi.( 
services,  received  him  at  first  with  suspicion.  This  great 
ar<tuisition  to  their  force  enabled  them  to  hid  defiance  to 
the  opposite  party ;  and  to  show  their  strength,  and  that 
they  were  provided  with  muskets,  they  a]>peared  on  the 
ridge  of  mountains  within  sight  of  the  village,  and  fired  a 
volley,  which  so  alarmetl  the  others,  that  they  sent  Adams 
to  say,  that  if  they  would  kill  the  black  man  Menalee,  and 
return  to  the  village,  they  would  all  be  friends  again.  The 
terms  were  so  far  complied  with,  that  IVIenalee  was  shot  • 
but,  apprehensive  of  the  sincerity  of  the  remaining  blacks* 
they  refused  to  return  while  they  were  alive. 

“  Adams  says  it  was  not  long  before  the  widows  of  tlie 
white  men  so  deeply  deplored  their  loss,  that  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  revenge  their  death,  ainl  concerted  apian  to  mur¬ 
der  the  only  two  remaining  men  of  colour.  Another  ac- 
<*ount,  communicated  by  the  islanders,  is,  that  it  was  only 
[lart  of  a  ]dot  forin<*d  at  the  same  time  that  ]\lenalee  was 
murdered,  which  could  not  he  put  into  4‘xecutioii  before. 
However  this  may  be,  it  was  eijually  fatal  to  the  ]»oor 
blacks.  The  arrangement  was,  that  Susan  should  murder 
one  of  them,  'iVtaheite,  while  he  was  sleeping  by  the  side 
of  his  favourite ;  and  that  Y^uing  should  at  the  same  in¬ 
stant,  upon  a  signal  being  given,  shoot  Nehow.  The  un¬ 
suspecting  Tetaheite  retired  as  usual,  ami  fell  by  the  blow 
of  an  axe  ;  the  other  was  looking  at  Young  loading  his  gun, 
which  he  supposed  was  for  the  jiurpose  of  shooting  hogs, 
and  requested  him  to  put  in  a  good  charge,  when  hereceiveil 
the  deadly  contents.  The  accomplishment  of  this  fatal 
scheme  was  immediately  communicated  to  the  two  absen¬ 
tees,  and  their  return  sidicited.  There  were  now  (October, 
17ff.*l)  left  upon  the  island  Adams,  Young,  IVPCoy,  and 
(Quintal,  ten  women,  and  some  childrcui,” 

The  women  conducted  themselves  at  first  as  miebt 
have  been  expected — seceded  from  the  society  whenever 
they  conceived  any  dissatisfaction,  and  kept  the  men  in 
bodily  fear,  by  carrying  arms  along  with  them.  Industry 
and  general  good  behaviour  continued,  however,  to  in¬ 
crease,  until  a  new  cause  of  trouble  was  introduced.  Love 
had  been  the  first — whisky  Avas  the  second. 

“  It  unfortunately  happened  that  IVLCoy  had  been  eni- 
jdoyed  in  a  distillery  in  Scotland  ;  and  being  very  inucb 
addicted  to  li((uor,  he  tried  an  experiment  with  the  tee- 
root,  and  on  the  i^Oth  April,  17J)S,  succeeded  iu  ju'oducingu 
bottle  of  ardent  spirits.  Tiiis  success  induced  his  4'onij>a- 
nion,  Mathew  Quintal,  to  ‘  alter  his  kettle  into  a  still,’  a 
contrivance  which  unfortunately  succeeded  too  well,  as  fre- 
<|uent  intoxication  was  the  conseciuence,  with  M‘Coy  in 
particular,  upon  whom  it  at  length  produced  fits  of  deli¬ 
rium,  in  one  of  which  he  threw  himself  from  a  clitf,  aii'l 
AV'as  killed.  The  melancholy  fate  of  this  man  created 
forcible  an  impression  on  the  remaining  few,  that  they 
resolved  never  again  to  taste  spirits;  and  Adams  has,  I 
believe,  to  this  (lay  ke[)t  his  vow. 

“  About  1791),  Quintal  lost  his  wife  by  a  fall  from  the 
cliff’,  while  in  search  of  birds’  eggs.  He  grew  discontented, 
and,  though  there  were  several  disposable  women  on  the 
island,  and  he  had  already  experienced  the  fatal  effects  ot  a 
similar  demand,  nothing  could  satisfy  him  but  the  wife  ot 
one  of  his  compuinions.  Of  course  neither  of  tiiem  felt  in¬ 
clined  to  accede,  and  he  sought  an  opportunity  of  jiuttiii^ 
them  both  to  death.  He  was  fortunately  foiled  in  bis 
first  attempt,  but  swore  he  would  repeat  it.  Adams  and 
Young,  having  no  doubt  he  would  follow  up  his  resolution, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  their  lives  were  not  safe,  and 
that  they  Avere  justified  inputting  him  to  death,  Avhich  they 
did  Avith  an  axe.” 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  colony  is  ot  a  more 
pleasing  character. 

“  Adams  and  Young  were  now  the  sole  survivors  out  ot 
fifteen  niah‘s  Avho  land<*d  on  the  island.  They  w'ere  botb, 
and  more  particularly  Young,  of  a  serious  turn  ot  inun . 
Isince  C’hristian’s  <lecea'<(*,  church  service  had  been  regubu  ) 
read  every  Sunday.  Tiiey  now,  however,  resolved  to  b.tu‘ 
morning  and  evening  family  juayers,  to  add  atternooii  sei- 
vice  to  the  duty  of  the  Sabbath,  and  to  train  up  their  chi  u- 
reu,  and  those  of  their  late  unfortunate  c.onipanioiis,^  in  pi^O 
and  A’irtiu‘.  In  the  ex4‘Cution  of  this  resolve.  Young’s  ediioi- 
tion  enabled  him  to  he  of  the  greatest  assistance.  An  Ji****'' 


latic  complaint,  under  which  he  had  for  some  time  laboui- 
1,  terminated  his  existence  about  a  year  alter  the  dcat  i  c 
Quintal,  and  Adams  was  left  the  side  survivor  ol  the  uiilei* 


tuuate  and  misguided  mutineers  of  the  Bounty. 
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«  The  reformation  of  these  in<‘ii  could  not  Iiave  taken 
at  a  more  propitious  moment.  Out  of  nineteen  child- 


to  follow  _ ,  _ 

^hich  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Adams  to  eradicate. 

His  exertions  were  attended  by  advantatjes  both  to  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  care  and  to  his  own  mind,  which  surpassed  his 
most  sanguine  expectations.  He  nevertheless  had  an  ardu¬ 
ous  task  to  perform.  Hesides  the  children  to  be  educated, 
the  Otaheitan  women  were  to  be  converted ;  and,  as  the 
example  of  the  parents  had  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
children,  he  resolved  to  make  them  his  first  care.  Here, 
also,  his  labours  succeeded  ;  the  Otaheitans  were  naturally 
of  a  tractable  disposition,  and  gave  him  less  trouble  than  he 
anticipated  :  the  children  also  acciuired  such  a  thirst  after 
scriptural  knowledge,  that  Adams  in  a  short  time  had  little 
more  to  do  than  to  answer  their  enquiries,  and  put  them  in 
the  right  way.  As  they  grew  up,  they  acquired  fixed  habits 
of  morality  and  piety  ;  their  colony  improved  ;  intermar¬ 
riages  occurred  ;  ami  they  now  form  a  happy  and  well-re- 
<Tulated  society,  the  merit  of  which  in  a  great  degree  belongs 
to  Adams,  and  tends  to  redeem  the  former  errors  of  his 
life." 


The  account  given  by  Cajitain  Heechey  of  the  manners 
and  appearance  of  this  infant  nation  is  extremely  inte¬ 
resting,  and  may  temj)t  us  to  pilfer  again  from  his  jiages 
next  week,  if  no  j»ress  of  new  matter  interfere  to  prevent 
us.  In  the  meantime,  we  take  our  leave  of  the  gallant 
author  and  his  book,  expressing  our  admiration  of  the 
manly,  hearty,  and  sensible  spirit  which  pervades  it. 


A  Selection  from  the  Papers  of  the  Paris  of  Marchmont, 
in  the  Possession  of  the  lliijht  Hon,  Sir  George  Henrjj 
Ruse,  Illustrative  of  Events  from  1685  to  1750.  In 
three  vols.  8vo.  Pp.  292,  1 18,  170.  London,  ,Tohn 
Murray.  1831. 


The  period  of  English  history  of  which  these  volumes 
are  illustrative,  is  one  of  which  we  know  little — to  the 
purpose.  There  are,  no  doubt,  histories,  biographies,  (so 
called  by  courtesy,)  constitutional  essays,  &c.  &c.  Put 
all  these  meritorious  works  have  one  great  fault ;  their 
facts  are  either  traditionary  gossip,  or  cut  out  of  thi^ 
veracious  columns  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  The 
history  of  monarchical  countries  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  mere  biographies  of  their  successive  rulers  ;  the  his¬ 
tory  of  England  has  erred  in  another  way — the  loud 
voice  of  popular  commotion  has  distracted  the  attention 
too  much  from  the  personal  character  of  those  who  in 
silence,  but  irresistibly,  gave  its  progressive  impetus  to 
the  machine  of  the  state. 


The  collections  of  private  papers  Avhich  are  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  drop  out  one  by  one  from  family  repositories, 
promise  in  time  to  furnish  us  with  more  authentic  infor¬ 
mation.  When  these  important  publications  have  become 
•sufficiently  numerous,  an  author  of  comprehensive  and 
acute  mind  may,  by  conjoining  the  information  they 
afford,  with  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  public 
records,  give  to  the  world  a  history  of  England  from  the 
Uestoration  till  the  accession  of  George  HI.,  the  most 
important,  if  not  the  most  attractive  era  in  our  history, 
h  is  a  pleasing  part  of  our  task,  as  periodical  literary 
newsmongers,  to  give  the  public  some  preliminary  notion 
nl  the  character  of  each  of  these  accessions  to  onr  histo- 
1‘ical  fund. 


Ihe  volumes  now  before  us  contain  a  judicious  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  papers  of  the  three  Earls  of  Marchmont, 
ese  noblemen  were  all  possessed  of  superior  natural 
®  1  ities,  carefully  cultivated,  and  were  all  of  them  deeply 
***  the  jiolitical  business  of  their  respective  jie- 
s.  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  afterwards  the  first  J’^arl  of 
**larchmont,  was  born  in  1610,  and  died  in  1721.  He 
und  consistent  advocate  of  Presbyterian 
th  principles  during  the  dark  reigns  of 

?  Stewarts.  He  was  an  actor  in  the  Mar- 

of  Argyle’s  premature  attempt  to  rouse  Scotland 


against  the  bigot  James  ;  and  he  had  a  great  share  in 
bringing  about  the  incorporating  Union  bctw'een  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland.  His  son  Alexander,  second  Earl  of 
Marchmont,  was  born  in  1675,  and  died  in  1710.  His 
boyhood  was  spent  in  exile,  in  Holland.  He  was  bred 
to  the  law.  As  Lord  IJeutenant  of  Berwickshire,  he 
raised  two  battalions  of  cavalry,  and  commanded  one  of 
them  in  person.  He  served  his  country  abroad  in  seve¬ 
ral  embassies;  and  died  an  active  member  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  to  Sir  llobert  Walpole.  Hugh,  the  last  Earl  of 
Marchmont,  was  born  in  1708,  and  died,  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  1791.  He  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Pope  and  Bolingbroke.  He  was  an  animated  and  ac¬ 
complished  debater  in  Parliament,  an  intelligent  and 
amiable  country  gentleman.  Although  acting  by  no 
means  such  a  conspicuous  or  influential  part  in  state 
affairs  as  liis  father  or  grandfather,  he  was  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day,  and  enjoyed 
their  esteem  and  confidence.  None  of  his  papers  of  a 
later  date  than  1750  are  given  in  this  collection. 

The  private  papers  of  three  such  men  are  necessarily 
full  of  the  most  interesting  matter.  Not  only  do  they 
bring  to  our  knowledge  many  historical  facts  formerly 
unknown,  or  of  doubtful  authority— they  bring  the  actors 
in  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  the  Union,  the  Rebel¬ 
lions  of  1715  and  1715  before  ns,  as  they  lived,  thought, 
and  felt.  We  are  admitted  into  the  secret  of  all  their 
little  intrigues  ;  we  see  the  opinions  and  feelings  which 
motive  their  actions  springing  up  vague  and  indistinct  in 
their  minds,  or  gradually  gaining  form  and  consistency 
in  their  conversations  with  each  other.  We  see  parties 
forming,  dissolving,  and  re-uniting — political  principles 
and  practices  of  state  developed  and  matured.  In  short, 
we  have  the  machine  of  state  completely  exposed  to  our 
view — not  in  its  superficial  form,  not  in  the  variable  and 
inconstant  motions  of  those  who  merely  take  their  tone 
from  others — but  in  its  most  necessary  springs  and 
wheels,  the  conduct  of  those  whom  chance  or  talent  have 
enabled  to  form  the  opinions  of  others,  and  lay  hold  upon 
i  the  management  of  national  affairs. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  papers  of  Hugh  Earl  of 
Marchmont  are  peculiarly  interesting.  They  refer  to 
the  periods  immediately  preceding,  and  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  Rebellion  of  1745.  They  serve  effectually 
to  strip  that  (Quixotic  enterprise  of  the  false  colouring  of 
heroism  which  some  late  writers  have  attempted  to  con¬ 
fer  upon  it.  We  see  that  the  madmen  concerned  in  it 
were  doomed  from  the  first  to  destruction.  They  had 
raised  every  man  who  was  attached  to  their  cause —  by 
remaining  in  Scotland,  they  would  have  given  the  go¬ 
vernment  time  to  muster  forces  to  crush  them — by  push¬ 
ing  on,  they  disconcerted  its  operations,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  abandoned  their  fastnesses,  and  delivered  them¬ 
selves  up  to  an  overwhelmingly  superior  and  inimical 
population.  Their  own  differences  accelerated  their  de¬ 
struction  ;  but  union  could  only  have  made  them  mis¬ 
chievous  for  a  little  longer  space,  to  a  country  which 
knew  nothing  of  them  or  their  leader,  and  wished  to 
know  nothing.  We  do  not  call  the  person  who  plunges 
himself  into  such  a  predicament  a  liero,  but  a  madman. 
Nor  can  above  half-a-dozen  of  Charles  Stewart’s  followers 
claim  ev'en  the  lenient  judgment  that  they  were  amiable 
or  high-minded  dreamers.  The  mass  of  the  Highlanders 
merely  obeyed  their  chiefs,  and  the  majority  of  these 
(diiefs  were  disappointed  politicians  or  bankrupts.  Lord 
March niont’s  j)aper8  show  most  satisfactorily  that  it  was 
not  to  any  high-wrought  enthusiasm  that  the  Highland¬ 
ers  owerl  their  transient  appe^irance  of  success,  but  solely 
to  the  weakness  and  inefficiency  of  the  ministry  for  the 
time  being.  Conscious  of  their  own  weakness  and  un- 
po[mlarity,  they  hesitated  t(»  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lowlan<l  counties  of  Scotland  arms  wherewith  they 
might  defend  themselves,  or  even  to  allow  them  to  unite; 
and  the  land  was  thus  left  with  nothing  to  oppose  the 
irruption  of  the  Highland  host.  For  corroboration  of 
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this  opinion,  we  need  only  refer  tlie  reader  to  for  a  war-cry  to  .attract  piiMic  favour  and  support.  Tho 

Lord  March m on t’s  diary,  from  September  1713  to  May  genius  of  Swift  and  liulirigbroke  devised  one  for  them. 
]746.  The  following  passage  sets  in  a  cle.ar  point  of  They  learned  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  exiled  family  upo^ 
view  their  irresolution  and  paltry  jealousies,  even  when  principles  of  abstract  liberty.  There  w.as  someth  in  u  bold 
the  enemy  was  at  their  gates  :  in  this  .attempt — more  bold  than  honest.  The  tone  which 


IS  going 


to  do  whatever  service  he  could  ;  and  th.at  I  desired  him  to  obtained  the  ascendency,  and,  with  a  few  brief  intervals 
tell  any  of  the  English  ministers  he  saw,  to  consider  whe-  maintained  it  until  very  lately.  To  mark  tlie  pro-u'esN 
ther  we  could  be  of  .any  use.  I  went  to  the  Duke  of  Mon-  extinction  of  a  political  sect,  seems  to  ... 

trose,  and  proposed  to  him  to  ask  the  ministers,  whether  _  ,  .in  ^ 

^  ,  ....  .  Ill  <•  a  mu(!h  more  instructive  task  tnan  to  dilate  iiimn  t  K. 

♦  whn  Irnptv  fhp  kintr  «  n  fSiniialif  \v<>  I'liiild  lii»  ol  I'wn  my 


speak 


we  had  thought  of.  He  said  it  was  extremely  right,  and  We  doubt  much  whether  the  mere  general  reader  will 
would  have  a  very  good  effect.  1  said,  we  flNired  it  might  f,,,,]  as  much  amusemeut  in  tlicse  pai)eis  as  tlie  liistoricnl 
be  treated  as  officious  or  meddling ;  he  said,  that  it  must  be  student  profit.  There  is,  however,  much  that  must  be 
well  received  ;  I  told  him  it  it  was  so  we  thought  ot  send-  ti.g  In.tterllv  generatioa 

ing  an  express  for  the  Duke  ot  QueeiishfiTv,  and  assembling  r  i?  i*  *v  .  i  ii-  % 

otLrs,  80  as  to  act  all  in  couiuuction  to  deVeml  our  liberty^  ^  Uolrngbroke,  Pope,  ami  his  At.issa,  aie 

he  said,  he  found  but  one  man  in  England,  and  that  was  curious  to  icinain  unpeiused.  Or  the  epistle.s  ol  the 
Eord  Thanct,  who  thought  that  the  king  should  make  a  last  mentioned,  we  last  ^veek  submitted  some  siieciinens 
declaration  to  s«atisfy  his  people,  that  he  meant  to  defend  to  onr  readers.  Some  of  llolinghroke’s  letters  are  as 
and  secure  our  free  constitution  ;  and  then  every  man  would  gorgeous  in  language  as  his  “  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King.” 
rise  in  arms  for  him.  At  last  he  agreed,  together  with  us,  -ittentive  to  point  .and  antithesis  in  Ins  latest 

to  c^l  Eord  Pweeddale  into  a  separate  room  at  couit,  and  In  tijose  which  he  wrote  in  the  hevdav  of  his 

court,  observing,  that  the  affairs  of  .Scotland  were  consider-  ’■  ‘'•  ••‘•'.V  '  “"■‘y-  Cl>esterfield  aPl'^ai  s  to  nnich  grci.t,.,- 
ed  lightly,  and  that  it  w.as  reckoned  sure  that  the  troops  advantage  than  we  had  anticipated.  v)i  all  the  st.atesmeii 
now  a-marching,  would  quiet  every  thing  .as  soon  as  the  king  ot  the  time,  he  alone  seems  to  have  seen  what  was  tin; 
was  gone  in.  I  told  Lord  Stair,  that  as  he  could  judge  of  true  method  of  p.acifying  the  Highlands.  The  Duke  of 
the  air  dn  hurenu  better  th.an  1  could  ].‘retend,  I  <lesir(Hl  to  Cumberland  was  (cheered  on  by  the  rest.  ^Marclnnoiit 
know,  whether  he  thought  Ave  ought  to  speak  to  Lord  u  j  fnnnd  I.ord  Chesterfield  Avas  for  schools  ami 

Tiveeddale  as  had  been  agreed ;  he  answered  with  mddlo-  Highlands.”  How  far,  in  cmi- 

rence  it  could  do  no  hurt.  On  this  1  beckoned  up  the  Duke  •  •  xi  •  •  i  i  i  i  x  x  •  i  i  • 

of  Montrose,  and  .asked  Lord  .Stair,  if  hetl.ougl.i  wesliould  ^'v.ng  tl.is  >dea,  he  had  outstripped  liis  ago,  is  apparent 

then  take  Lord  Tweeddale  aside;  he  repeated  the  same  the  length  ot  time  Avhicli  has  elapsed  without  its 

ansAver,  and  turned  to  speak  to  some  other  body  ;  on  Avhich  being  more  than  partially  realized, 

the  Duke  pulled  me  by  the  sleeve,  and  going  into  a  Avdiidow, 

said,  that  A^e  saAV  Avhat  Av«as  likely  to  happen  to  our  olfer,  ========?r!'===========^^ 

and  that  Ave  had  best  postpone  it.  ^  *  /<  o  •  td  vz  4  •  t  . 

«  T  T  1  .......  ^  Year  iii  Saain,  iSif  a  Youmt  American,  In  two 

“  When  1  came  irom  court.  Lord  Lower  came  in,  to  ^ 

whom  I  told  that  the  Duke  of  Montrose  and  1  had  been  to  A'olumes.  8v'0.  1  p.  61  i.  London,  .lulm  .Jiir- 

offer  our  services;  he  said  he  Avas  glad  avc  had  done  it,  on  1831. 

which  I  told  him  Avhat  had  pa.ssed.  He  said  the  ministers  r,,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  x  i  ^ 

could  not  tell  what  to  depend  on  concerning  Scotland,  one 

side  constantly  contradicting  the  Other.  I  told  him,  I  my-  more  talked  about  than  understood.  Iheautlmr 

self  out  of  Parliament,  and  all  I  couhl  iiiHueiice  in  Parlia-  entered  Spain, — crossing  tho  Pyrenees  by  the  route  which 
ment,  should  loudly  complain,  that  Scotland  Av.as  throAvn  leads  to  Parcelona.  He  passed  through  Tarragona  and 
out  of  the  King’s  protection.  He  siiid  he  did  not  see  that;  Valencia  to  Ivkadrid  ;  spent  the  \vinter  in  the  capital ;  lui- 
I  answered,  Scotland  Avas  undone  in  the  dispute  between  dertook  some  excursions  in  its  eiiAdrons,  and  made  his  e.vit, 
two  men,  who  should  be  yiceroy  of  it,  and  the  Lnglish  t,-aye\U„>r  by  the  wav  of  Cordova  and  Seville  to  Gil.rallar. 

be  absolute  lords  of  tlie  kingdom,  and  tl.ustl.e  king  had  lost  P*- is  endowed  by  nature  with  the  first  great  re.pusite 
his  crown,  which  he  seemed  not  to  value;  that  all  this  <"r  «  traveller— good-humour,  a  disposition  to  see  every 
might  have  been  jireveiited  last  winter,  if,  instead  of  hold-  thing  on  the  sunny  side.  He  mixed  witli  tlie  peeple, 
ing  up  the  Duke  of  x\rgyle  to  he  king,  .and  insisting  on  all  and  gaining  their  atfectioiis  by  deference  to  tlicir  prcjii- 
ot  us  bowing  to  him,  tluiy  liad  obliged  liis  (irace  to  shake  dices,  saw  them  as  they  see  each  other.  His  reiuarks  arr 


letters  as  in  those  Avhich  he  Avrote  in  the  heyday  of  his 
literary  A'anity.  Chesterfield  a[»pears  to  mucli  greater 


A  Year  in  Spain,  JJi/  a  Youinj  American.  In  two 
A'olumes.  8v'o.  Pp.  413,  377.  London.  .lulm  Mur¬ 
ray.  1831. 

This  is  a  clcA'er,  lively,  .and  just  sketch  of  a  coiudry 
much  more  talked  about  than  understood.  The  author 
entered  Spain, — crossing  tho  Pyrenees  by  the  route  which 
leads  to  Parceloua.  He  passed  through  'rarraguiia  and 
Valencia  to  3i.adrid  ;  spent  the  \vinter  in  the  capital ;  un- 


thought  be  had  credit  enough  in  the  closet  to  siitfer  nobody  ^viiica  ineir  couiury  is  laiie  .  ; 

to  have  power  but  himself;  .and,  therefore,  from  resent-  liberal  sentiments  Avorthy  of  liimselt,  the  deniz»*n  oi 

raent  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  to  all  of  us  Avho  bad  not  ‘i  more  free,  moral,  and  bapiiy  community. 

cringed  to  him,  he  had  neglected  the  common  good  and  lie-  Hii  is  equally  at  home  in  describing  tlie  sturdy  pi'asanf. 

cessary  precautions  to  defend  the  kingdom.”  and  the  sparkling  donna.  His  sketches  of  tlie  31adrid 

The  nation  must  have  been  sound  at  heart  that  could  'voitl.y  of  Lc  .S.^igc,  or  Guzman  Alfaraclie : 

with8t.and  aggression  while  its  rulers  Avere  indulging  in  “  There  is,  perha]is,  nothing  aa  itb  wliicli  the  stranger 
such  child’s  play.  ^  ^  more  struck  and  more  otlemled  in  ^Madrid,  than  witn  Hie 

..  *  XX  c  ,  1  .  extent  of  meiidicitA'.  There  are,  indeed,  abuiidanciMit  ln»'- 

iSut  a  much  more  important  page  of  our  nation  s  bis-  ^x  i  i  •  r  *•  i  xi  cxi  ,t 

.  1  •  T  1  IT  1  ^  ^  ^  pitals  ami  inlirmaries,  AA’bere  the  poor  OI  the  city  nngni  .1“ 

tory  IS  traced  lu  Lord  Hughs  eorrespoiidenee  ;  a  vital  received  and  taken  care  of ;  but  they  are  not  subject  to 


change  in  its  political  sentiments,  the  creation  of  a  new  I  compulsion,  ami  such  is  the  cliarm  of  liln'i’ty,  that  nnui.' 
political  creed,  the  eftects  of  Avhieh  haA'e  shown  them-  j  jirefer  to  roam  about,  ami  dejieml  upon  the  casual  ebarit) 
seh-es  in  the  eventful  reign  of  (ieorge  III.  'riu*  two  the  AA'ayfarer.  I’nfortunately,  the  facility  of  gainiiig** 
great  parties  opposed  to  each  other  during  the  reigns  of  '  hy  begging  is  so  great,  that,  notwH 

Queen  Anne  and  the  tAvo  first  (leorges  were  the  ol.l  ‘'le  national  pride,  many  ablebodied  I''.'',  ' 

'I'ories,  or  Jacobites,  and  tl.c  M  Iuks.  The  iM  adual  cx-  |  “J'  O.c  irksome  task  ot  daily  ab.'  • 

tinction  of  the  party  attaclied  to  tlie  old  ilyiiasty  lelt  eonseieiilious  Ghristians,  wlio  giv*!  •'a'  *'  'la.v  “  I''”''""  ‘ 
those  who  had  been  aeoustomed  to  lead  it  sadly  puzzled  !  their  aliuiidance  to  tlie  poor;  some  from  a  mistaken  seio< 
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of  ])ietv,  otlicrs  tlirouf^h  remorse  lor  evil  actions.  The  most 
‘  roininent  cause,  Iiowever,  of  this  evil  is  found  in  tlie  dis¬ 
tribution  of  food  Jit  the  gates  of  churches  and  convents.  No 
siillit,  indeed,  can  be  more  degrading  than  one  whicli  I  have 
often  witnessed  at  the  gate  of  San  Isidro,  the  church  and 
rolle'^e  of  the  now  re-established  Jesuits.  Tlicre,  at  the 
houMif  noon,  a  familiar  brings  out  a  copper  caldron  filled 
witb  soup,  which  he  si*rves  round  in  equal  ])ortions  to  each 
of  the  hu:ig!*y  crew  brought  together  by  the  occ^ision. 
Should  a  scrauible  take  place  for  jirecedence,  the  familiar 
soon  resttires  order  by  (lashing  tlie  hot  soup  amongst  them 
^vitli  Ids  long  iron  ladle. 

“  From  all  these  reasons,  ^Madrid  abounds  in  beggars. 
Tiiere  is  not  a  fre«piented  street  or  corner  in  the  city  but  is 
the  habitual  stand  of  some  jiarticular  occupant,  and  even  the 
charms  of  the  Pasiis  are  too  olten  <pialifiod  by  their  unwel¬ 
come  intrusion.  They  enter  boldly  into  every  house  wliere 
there  is  no  jiorter  to  stop  them  at  tlie  vestibule,  and  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  doors  of  the  dilVerent  liabitations,  where  they 
make  their  presence  known  by  a  modest  ring  of  the  bell. 
Though  often  greeted  at  first  with  a  scolding,  they  seldom 
'TO  away  empty-hamh’d,  especially  if  lln^y  happen  to  appeal 
to  a  vroinaii ;  fortius  female  heart  is  easily  ojouied  by  a  story 
of  misfortune.  1  had  occasion  to  see  this  in  thehonsi^  where 
I  resided  ;  for  thedanghter  of  my  host,  when  she  found  her 
door  thus  besieged,  would  he  exceedingly  angry  for  a  mo¬ 
ment ;  but  if  a  poor  wretch  stood  his  ground  and  grew 
'‘loqiient,  slie  would  at  length  soften,  the  frown  would  vanish 
from  her  brow,  and  ejaculating  ^  Pohrccito  T  she  would  j 
burry  away  to  bring  some  cold  meat,  or  a  roll  of  bread. 
Tlie  successful  beggar  would  then  kiss  the  gift  devoutly, 
and  say  with  feeling,  as  he  turned  away,  ‘  Dios  sclo  pa;^ara  /’ 

‘  (rod  will  reward  you  !’ 

“  The  churches,  Iiowever,  are  the  most  frequented  stands  I 
for  the  beggars.  They  collect  in  the  morning  about  the  | 
doors  and  near  the  holy  water,  which  they  take  from  the  : 
basin  and  offer  on  theemds  of  their  lingers,  or  with  a  brush  j 
made  for  the  jiurpose,  to  such  as  come  up  to  mass  or  to  con-  j 
fession.  These  poor  wretches  hav(*  doubtless  found  from  ! 
experience,  tliat  the  most  pious,  are  likewise  the  most  cha-  i 
ri  table.  | 

‘‘  However  one  may  be  prejndiced  against  this  system  of  1 
mendicity,  it  is  impossible  for  him,  if  he  luive  any  com- 
pission,  to  move  niitoncdied  through  the  streets  of  Madrid 
—misery  assumes  so  many  and  such  painful  aspects,  and 
OIK!  is  so  often  solicited  by  the  old,  the  infirm,  the  macerated, 
nay,  I  had  almost  said,  by  the  dying.  In  my  winter  morn-  | 
ing  walks  down  the  street  of  Alcala,  to  make  a  turn  through  j 
the  siditary  alleys  of  t!ie  I’rado,  1  used  to  see  a  poor,  ema-  I 
(dated  wretch,  who  seemed  to  haunt  the  sunny  side  of  the  | 
street,  and  scat  himself  upon  the  jiavemeiit,  rather  to  he  I 
warmed,  after  a  long  and  chilly  night,  spent,  jierhaps,  upon 
the  stones  of  some  ctmrt-yard,  than  to  beg  from  tlie  few  ! 
who  ]):issed  at  that  early  hour.  Though  sinking  rapidly  | 
into  decay,  Jlcwas  yet  a  very  young  man,  scarce  turned  of 
twenty;  ai||^/whilst  his  I’ed  hair  and  fair  complexion  be¬ 
spoke  the  native  of  Biscay  or  Asturias,  the  military  trow- 
''-Ts  which  he  wore,  unless  the  gift  of  some  charitable  i 
trooper,  sliowed  that  ho  had  oiiee  been  a  soldier.  When  I 


any  one  passed,  he  would  stretch  out  his  hand,  and  move 
1ms  lijis,  as  if  asking  charity;  hut  whether  his  voice  were 
^one,  or  that  he  was  not  used  to  beg,  he  neviT  uttered  more 
flian  an  inarticulate  rattle.  I  had  several  times  intended 
to;u,k  ;i  story,  w'hich  must  doubtless  have  been  a  sad  one  ; 
Mit  ore  I  had  done  so,  the  jioor  fellow  ceased  to  return  to 
MIS  usual  stand.  The  last  lime  1  saw  him,  he  was  erawl- 
Mii'  slowly  down  across  street,  bent  nearly  double,  and  sup- 
ha**^l**^  unsteady  steps  as  he  went,  with  a  staff  in  either 

t'-i  coming  out  of  the  theatre  of  Principe,  a  little 

I,  bareheaded,  and  with  naked  feet,  though  in  the  midst 
**  was  ill  the  habit  of  ])atroliiig  the  street  through 

'V  ndi  the  cr4»wd  }>assed.  She  usually  finished  her  night’s 
by  returning  home  through  our  street,  begging  as  she 
V  V*V*  ^  r^‘4iM'ntly,  when  I  had  just  got  into  bed,  and  was 
j.y  j'"‘''cring  with  (mid,  would  1  h(*ar  her  shrill  and  pier- 
Mig  \oice  borne  upon  the  keen  wind,  and  only  alternated 
^^MMial  footfall,  or  by  the  cry  of  the  srrr/io,  as  he 
\  ^‘^.^Minrs;  t'sia  pohrccitd  para  coinprar  'jipaf(fs  ; 
tiir  ^o(f(lrr  !* — ‘  For  the  poor  little  eima- 

to  buy  shoes;  she  has  neither  father  nor  mother!’ 
,'Y**^**  eonti’ilmtiosis  slu!  thus  rais(*d  np‘on  the 
hI>(1*?V  *^  ’  •*^**^  the  winter  wore  away,  and  still  she  w(‘nt 
di/*  ^‘^cetooted,  and  still  she  bt‘gge(I  for  iiiojiey  to  buy 
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“  The  road  from  the  Gate  of  the  Sun  to  the  library  was 
the  habitual  stand  of  a  young  man,  a  deaf  mute,  who  sat 
cross-legged,  in  a  grey  capote,  with  his  hat  before  him,  and 
a  bell  in  his  harul.  The  sense  of  liis  misfortune,  of  his 
comjilete  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  human  family, 
seemed  to  liave  tinged  his  character  with  a  degree  of  brutal 
ferocity,  at  least  sucli  was  the  expression  of  his  countenance. 
He  took  no  notice  of  those  who  gave  to  him,  but  sat  all 
day  ill  one  of  the  coldest  streets  of  tlie  city,  ringing  his  bell, 
aiid  uttering  sounds  which,  as  he  knew  not  how  to  modu¬ 
late  them  so  as  to  strike  a  tone  of  supplication,  came  harshly 
n]H)ii  the  ear,  like  nothing  so  mu(!h  as  the  moans  sent 
forth  by  the  wounded  victims  of  the  arena. 

“  A  sturdy  wretch,  in  the  garb  of  Valencia,  constantly 
infested  tlie  Ckillc  Moiitera,  placing  himself  along  the  nar¬ 
row  sid(*-walk  of  flag  stones  reserved  for  foot  passengers. 

I  Here  he  would  strett^h  himself  on  his  side,  flat  upon  the 
cold  pavement,  xvith  nothing  between  liis  head  and  the 
!  stomps  but  a  matted  mass  of  uncombed  hair,  and  the  tatters 
of  a  handkerchief.  His  body  was  rolled  in  a  blanket,  and 
a  young  child  of  a  year  or  two,  either  his  own,  or  hired  for 
the  occasion,  raise^d  its  filthy  luiad  beside  him.  But  the 
most  disgusting  ])art  of  the  jiictiire  was  a  diseased  and 
nearly  naked  leg,  thrust  out  so  as  to  cut  off  the  passjige  of 
the  walkers,  and  drive  them  into  the  middle  of  the  street. 
The  man  was  well  made  and  ahle-liodied,  and  his  sores  were 
doubtless  caridully  kejit  from  healing,  for  they  constituted 
the  stock-in-trade — the  fortune  of  the  mendicant.  This 
miscreant  was  my  givatest  eye-sore  in  IMadrid:  stretched 
out  as  1  have  described,  the  child  was  always  crying,  either 
f  rom  the  intense  cold,  or  because  its  legs  were  pinched  be- 
n(»ath  the  blanket;  whilst  the  wretch  himself  shouted  in  an 
imperative  tone,  and  without  the  intervention  of  any  saint, 
— ^  Mo  (la  listed  nna  liinoonar  which,  taking  the  manner 
into  consideration,  amounted  to  ‘  Give  me  alms  and  be 
d — d  to  you  !’ 

“  But  the  most  singular  instance  of  mendicity  I  have 
ever  seen,  was  furnished  by  a  couple  whom  I  one  day  met 
in  the  Red  San  liuis.  The  principal  personage  was  a  large 
blind  ^man,  whose  ej’elids  were  turned  up  and  liery,  and 
who  carried  upon  his  shoulders  a  most  singular  being,  with 
an  immense  h(‘ad,  and  a  pair  of  thin  elastic  legs,  which 
were  (uirled  and  twisted  round  the  neck  of  his  companion. 
The  fellow  overhead  carried  a  bundle  of  ballads,  which 
botii  Avere  singing  at  the  top  of  their  lungs.  Behind  them 
came  a  patient  ass,  tied  to  the  girdle  of  the  blind  man,  and 
load(Ml  \vith  theefrects,  as  though  they  were  passing  through 
on  their  way  to  some  other  jilace,  or  were  c.omingto  make 
some  stay  in  the  capital.  T'hi^y  seeiiuMl  to  manage  very 
well,  by  thus  joining  their  fortunes;  for,  whilst  the  blind 
man  eifect(!d  their  locomotion,  the  cripple  shaped  their 
CDurse,  jesting  with  the  other  beggars  and  blind  men  whom 
they  m(!t,  aiul  holding  out  his  hat  to  r(?ceive  the  offering  of 
the  charitabh*.  Their  bodii's  were,  indeed,  so  twisted  and 
(entangled,  as  to  give  at  first  the  idea  of  a  single  being  form¬ 
ing  a  comhinatioii  almost  as  monstrous  as  the  fabled  one  of 
the  Centaur.” 

The  following  incident  gives  a  lively  but  horrible  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  jiresent  state  of  Spain  : 

‘‘  Having  shaken  off  a  portion  of  the  dust  which  had 
gathered  round  me  during  the  journey,  I  walked  forth  to 
refresh  myself  in  a  ramble  along  the  hanks  of  the  Tagus. 
In  crossing  Ta/a  to  join  the  river,  I  was  accosted  by  a  lad, 
whom  I  presently  recognised  to  he  one  of  those  who  had 
offered  to  conduct  me  to  the  posada.  He  asked  me  if  I  had 
lost  any  thing  when  I  got  down  from  the  earro,  and  at  the 
same  time  took  from  his  cap  a  cut  glass  inkstand  with  a 
brass  cover,  which  fitted  tightly  with  a  screw.  I  was 
pleased  with  this  little  act  of  honesty  in  a  needy  boy,  and 
on  turning  to  take  more  notice  of  him,  was  struck  with  his 
frank  siiii burnt  face,  and  k(,*en  black  eye.  Having  asked 
him  to  show  me  to  a  pleasant  walk,  he  took  me  at  once  across 
the  bridge,  and  as  we  tra(!ed  a  footpath  which  lay  along 
the  margin  of  the  river,  I  drew  from  him  a  story  which 
was  more  than  melancholy. 

“  Jose — for  such  was  the  name  of  the  lad — had  never 
known  his  father  ;  as  he  had  been  horn  to  sorrow,  he  might 
also  have  been  b(*g()tten  in  guilt.  All  that  he  knew  of  himself 
was,  that  three  yiRirs  before,  at  the  period  when  the  entry 
of  tlo!  Fr(!!ich  troops  into  Spain  ha»l  restoivd  the  priest 
party  to  prepoiideranci*  and  power — at  that  period  of  uni¬ 
versal  license,  when  from  a  puljnt  in  Madrid  it  was  jiub- 
licly  proclaimed  to  he  no  sin  to  kill  the  child  of  a  eonstitii- 
tioiial,  though  in  its  mother’s  wmiiib — two  royalists  had 
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entered  their  d\velliii<(  in  deiid  of  nii^ht,  and  disjiatclied  his 
mother  with  their  knives.  Jose  could  not  tell  whether  this 
murder  had  been  instigated  by  religious  or  political  fanati¬ 
cism,  or  by  revengeful  jealousy— it  was  enough  for  him  that 
they  had  killed  his  mother.  Since  that  fatal  night  he  had 
wrestled  for  his  bread  as  best  he  could.  His  character 
seemed  to  have  formed  itself  prematurely,  and  though  oiily 
twelve  years  old,  he  had  already  something  of  the  bearing 
and  dignity  of  manhood.  Yet  his  ragged  clothing  and  un¬ 
combed  hair  showed  that  lie  still  needed  a  mother’s  care. 

I  was  greatly  struck  with  the  solitary  and  unfriended 
condition  of  this  poor  boy,  and  determined  to  employ  him 
the  next  day  in  showing  me  the  wonders  of  Aranjuez.  In 
returning  towards  the  posada  our  roail  lay  through  the 
market-[)iace.  It  was  thronged  with  labourers,  returning 
from  their  work  in  the  j»alaces  and  gardens,  and  who  paused 
in  groups  to  talk  over  the  gossii)  of  the  day.  All  the  men 
wore  the  undress  of  royalist  volunteers.  I  had  nowhere 
seen  so  many  of  these  birds  of  evil  omen.  In  one  group, 
near  which  we  passed,  I  noticed  a  stout  powerful  man, 
with  thick  hair  and  long  black  mustaches.  His  jacket  was 
hanging  ciirelessly  from  the  left  shoulder,  and  a  red  cockade, 
of  most  royal  dimensions,  stuck  under  the  ribbon  of  his  hat. 
He  followed  us  with  his  eyes  as  we  went  by,  and  when  we 
had  turned  a  corner,  the  boy  drew  towards  me  and  said, 

‘  It  was  he  who  killed  my  mother!’ — ‘  Es  Ic,  quien  mato 
u  mi  7nadre  /’ 

We  have  been  pleased  .and  edified  by  his  description  of 
the  impression  made  upon  his  mind  ut  the  moment  of  his 
entry  into  Gibraltar  : 

“  Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  which 
every  thing  presented,  as  I  ]>assed  the  narrow  interval 
which  separates  Sjiain  from  CHbraltcar.  Itsohajipens  that 
the  very  poorest  of  the  Spanish  troops  are  stationed  here, 
and  that  every  thing  connected  with  the  public  service  de¬ 
notes  more  than  usual  ruin  and  dilapidation.  The  soldiers 
on  duty  were  ragged,  their  schaikos  often  stretched  out  of 
sliafie,  and  kept  from  falling  over  their  eyes  by  a  handker¬ 
chief  thrust  between  them  and  the  forehead,  until  they  pro¬ 
jected  in  front  like  the  self-sustained  penthouse  of  a  Low 
Dutch  dwelling.  Some  wore  shoes  .‘ind  gaiters,  others 
hempen  sandals.  In  this  neglected  garb,  however,  you  could 
see  a  well-made  and  sinewy,  though  starved  form,  a  weather¬ 
beaten  face,  and  black  and  bristly  mustaches,  which,  with 
the  keen  eye  of  the  ]>oor  soldier,  denoted  a  fund  of  military 
spirit.  Besides  these  troops,  the  traveller  is  beset  by  groups 
of  beggai*s,  vagrant ’gipsies,  sipialid,  unwashed  men,  and 
half-naked  women,  paralytic  and  rickety  wretches  from 
the  quicksilver  mines,  converted  by  their  toils  into  monsters 
of  deformity. 

“  How  different  every  thing  within  the  English  lines  ! 

1  first  came  to  a  drawbridge  of  neat  construction ;  then  a 
guard-house,  with  a  snug  lodge  for  the  person  who  is  charged 
with  the  service  of  watching  those  who  enter  and  depart, 
and  who  sits  comfortably  under  cover.  Beside  this  man, 
to  secure  his  obedience,  stood  a  British  soldier,  as  stiff  as  a 
statue;  his  coat,  c«ip,  and  shoes,  all  brushed  to  perfection  ; 
liis  trowsers,  ruffles,  plume,  and  lielts,  as  white  as  washing 
and  pipeclay  could  make  them;  and  his  musket,  where  not 
coloure<I,  reflecting  the  sunbeams  like  a  mirror.  Though 
his  Jorm  was  less  muscular,  and  his  eye  less  martial, 
than  those  of  the  p<M»r  Sp.'iniard  without,  he  was,  neverthe¬ 
less,  larger  and  better  fed,  and  was  ready,  by  the  force  of 
discipline^  to  do  any  thing,  and  go  anywhere. 

“  On  a  neiu*  approach  to  the  fortress,  I  paused  for  a  mo-  ! 
ment  to  hnik  upon  its  rugged  front  with  a  mingled  feeling 
of  awe  and  admiration.  Here  the  whole  art  of  defence  has 
been  exhausted.  The  entire  face  and  foot  of  the  mountain  j 
is  covered  with  defences,  and  bristling  with  cannon.  The  ' 
level  ground  below,  the  slopes  and  ridges,  and  every  inequa-  | 
lity  of  surface,  have  been  converted  into  batteries.  Even  : 
the  precipice  itself,  where  nature,  having  precluded  all  ap-  j 
jiroach,  refuses  «*i  fiMithold  for  a  single  warrior,  is  perforated  | 
with  yawning  jwirt-holes,  suspended  near  a  thousand  feet  | 
abovi*,  and  rejidy,  in  a  moment,  to  be  converted  into  mouths 
of  fire.  All  these  cannon,  pointed  at  the  place  upon  which 
I  stoiKl,  their  tompions  out,  to  denote  ]>reparatiou  and  a  ' 
readiness  to  he  lit  up  in  a  moment  into  one  vast  blaze,  as 
terrible  as  the  thunder  of  the  heavens. 

“  After  passing  through  several  parallels,  where  all  de-  , 
note<l  the  most  perfect  state  of  order  and  preparation,  I 
«*ame  to  the  ne:it  market  rei’enlly  erecteil  without  the  gate,  • 
and  the  geju'ral  landing-place  id’  men-of-war’s-men  and 
merchant  sailors  of  every  nation  in  Europe.  Here  ioie  ^ 
mav  sec  filth v  Jews,  big-brceciied  .Moors,  wily  Greeks,  . 


spluttering  Dutchmen,  and  flippant  Frenchmen  ;  smooth- 
tongued  Italians,  long-waisted  and  red-capped  Catalans 
.and  English  sailors,  with  their  neat  tarpaulins  and  blue 
jackets.  As  you  penetrate  into  the  town,  all  denotes  the 
stir  and  bustle  of  commerce,  an  immense  business  confined 
within  narrow  limits.  Goods  are  constantly  landing  and 
embarking,  and  carts  and  waggons  passing  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  The  people  no  longer  moved  slowly  as  in  Spain,  nor 
loitered  about  the  corners;  every  one  had  something  to  do 
— every  one  was  in  a  hurry.  Salutations  were  .abrupt,  and 
ceremonies  dispensed  with — ‘  How  do?’  was  the  word 
without  waiting  for  an  answer.  Even  the  Spaniards  resi¬ 
ding  here  seem  to  Inave  caught  the  impetus.  Instead  of 
their  long  ‘  How  are  you?’  and  ‘  God  gimrd  you  !’  I  now 
heard  nothing  from  them  but  a  sudden  ^  sahidc''  as  they 
were  forced  against,  ami  bounded  away  from  each  other  in 
the  crowd.  The  officers  of  the  garrison,  amid  all  this 
bustle,  seemed  the  only  men  of  leisure.  They  sat  on  horse¬ 
back,  dressed  in  their  neat  red  Moorish  jackets,  with  fora¬ 
ging  caps  covering  their  faces  often  equally  red  ;  their  horses 
drawn  up  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  to  the  obstruction  of  \ 
the  drays,  or  planted  at  the  only  cross! ng-pl.ace  for  footmen. 
Others  monopolized  the  side  walk,  driving  the  trader  into 
the  street ;  whilst  elsewhere  a  coujile,  .as  if  mutually  un¬ 
willing  to  sacrifice  dignity  by  coming  towards  each  other, 
carried  on  their  conversation  for  the  public  benefit  from 
either  side  of  the  street,  saying  very  flat  things,  with 
arms  folded  or  a-kimbo,  and  in  a  very  ’pon-honourish  tone, 
as  though  each  yvere  talking  through  a  <piire  of  paper.  Here 
was  music  too  and  marching,  and  ladies,  and  every  thintj 
that  can  be  seen  in  the  whole  world,  reduced  into  a  narrow 
comp,ass.  There  was  much  in  all  this  to  ]>lease,  and  yet 
there  was  much  that  was  unpleasing.  I  now  saw  again, 
in  the  ap]iearance  of  many  of  the  moving  multitude,  those 
indications  of  intemperance  to  which  I  h<ad  been  long  a 
stranger — swollen  and  unwieldy  bodies,  surmounted  by  fiery 
faces,  mottled  with  blotches  and  carbuncles.  Everywhere 
along  the  main  street  stood  open  tap-rooms — the  ready  re¬ 
servoirs  of  all  this  intemperance.  The  well-rubbed  bottles 
glistened  upon  the  shelves,  with  each  its  silver  label,  while 
the  alternate  glasses  w<*re  surmounted  by’  lemons  to  make 
poison  palatable  to  beginners.  It  was  long  since  I  had  seen 
.any  thing  like  this  ;  and  it  pained  me  to  remember,  that  had 
1  been  transported  as  suddenly  into  my  own  country,  I 
might  have  met  with  objects  equally  hateful  and  disgusting. 
The  contrast  brought  into  strong  relief  the  frugal,  teinjierate 
habits,  the  sinewy  conformation,  and  manly’  bearing  of  the 
Spanish  peasantry'.  Nor  could  I  help  reflecting,  that  if  their 
case  called  upon  us  for  commiseration,  there  was  also  some 
room  for  admiration  and  for  envy.” 

We  know  from  person.al  .acquaintance,  that  the  Trans¬ 
atlantic  Republic  has,  at  this  moment,  many  as  worthy 
sons  as  this  “  Young  American,”  travelling  in  Europe, 
.and  we  augur  well  of  the  future  destiniJPHif  a  nation 
whose  youth  are  thus  fitting  themselvejfliJI^’  extended 
observation  of  men  and  manners,  to  take  an  active  and 
influenti.al  part  in  the  business  of  the  state. 


Narrative  of  Discovery  and  Adventure  in  the  Polar  Seas 
and  Rpyions,  (^Edinburgh  Cabinet  JAbra)}/,  \  ol.  !•) 
Second  Edition.  Edinburgh.  Oliver  and  Boyd. 

1831. 

We  noticed  the  first  edition  of  this  v.aluable  publica¬ 
tion  at  a  length  w’hich  would  have  excused  us  from 
directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  new  edition, 
but  for  the  interesting  details  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
fleets  sent  out  last  season  to  Davis’  Straits,  collected  by 
the  spirited  conductors  (»f  this  work  .at  no  small  expen*^’ 
and  exertion.  We  lay’  hefore  our  readers  the  history  of 
the  ill-fated  s4(uadron  which  suffered  most  : 

“  One  of  the  largest  of  these  squadrons,  and  that  who*'^ 
eventful  story  w’e  can  relate  in  the  greatest  deUiil,  consis^f**** 
of  six  very  fine  vessels,  the  St  /Vndrew  of  Aberdeen,  the 
Baffin  ami  Rattler  of  Leith,  the  Eliza  Swan  of  -Moiitrox', 
the  Achilles  of  Dunde«sand  the  French  ship\  illede  Diep|>o. 
They’  began  bv  making  themselves  fast  toscuiie  icebertis  btit 
so(ui  quitted  these  in  order  to  attempt  a  passage  in  dith*i*‘0^ 
direc  tions.  On  the  IJlih,  a  fresh  gale  sjuang  u|>  from  th** 
ss.w.,  and  drove  in  ujkui  them  masses  of  ic»*,  by’  ^'hu  | 
they  were  soon  beset,  in  lat.  To  deg.  10  min.  N.,  ^ 
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(!?<»•.  30  niin.  W.,  about  forty  miles  to  the  southward  of 
(  alie  York.  They  ranged  themselves  under  the  slielter  of 
a  large  and  rugged  floe,  having  water  barely  sufficient  to 
rtoat  them.  Here  they  formed  a  majestic  line  behind  each 
other,  standing  stem  to  stern  so  close  as  to  afford  a  continued 
walk  along  the  whole  line  of  their  decks  ;  being  at  the  same 
time  so  pressed  against  the  ice,  that  in  some  ]daces  a  boat¬ 
hook  could  with  difficulty  be  inserted  in  the  interval.  In 
the  evening  of  the  2ith,  the  sky  darkened#,  the  gale  increa¬ 
sed,  the  does  began  to  overlap  each  other,  ai^  press  upon 
the  ships  in  an  alarming  manner.  The  sailors  then  at¬ 
tempted  to  saw  the  ice  into  a  sort  of  dock,  where  they  hoped 
to  be  relieved  from  this  severe  pressm'e ;  but  soon  a  huge 
rioe  was  driven  upon  them  with  a  violence  completely  irre¬ 
sistible.  The  Kliza  Swan  (whose  surgeon,  Mr  Maccall, 
has  also  furnished  us  with  some  particulars)  received  the 
tirst  shock,  and  was  saved  only  by  the  floe  I'aising  her  up. 
It  caused  her  indeed  to  strike  with  such  force  on  the  how  of 
the  St  Andrew,  that  her  mizzen-mast  was  nearly  carried 
otf, — but  it  then  passed  from  under  her,  after  ilamaging 
severely  her  stem  and  keel.  It  next  sUaick  the  St  Andrew, 
midship,  breaking  about  twenty  of  her  timbers,  and  staving 
a  number  of  casks  ;  but  it  then  fortunately  moved  along  her 
side,  and  went  off  by  the  stern.  N^v,  however,  ]>ursuing 
its  career,  it  reached  successively  tnF  Ilaffin,  the  Achilles, 
the  Ville  de  Dieppe,  and  the  Rattler,  ^nd  dashed  against 
them  with  such  tremendous  fury,  tlnrt  these  four  noble 
vessels,  completely  equipped  and  fortified,  and  which  had 
braved  for  years  the  tempests  of  the  Polar  deep,  were,  in  a 
(piarter  of  an  hour,  converted  into  shattered  fi’agments.  The 
scene  was  a wfid  jr— the  grinding  nois^  of  the  ice  tearing  open 
their  sides — tl^jhasts  breaking  off  and  falling  in  every  di¬ 
rection— amid  the  cries  of  two  hundred  sailors  leaping  upon 
the  frozen  surface,  with  only  such  ]>ortions  of  their  %vard- 
robe  as  they  could  snatch  in  a  single  instant,  'fhe  Rattler 
is  said  to  have  become  the  most  complete  wreck  alin(»st  ever 
known:  she  was  literally  turned  inside  out,  and  her  stem 
and  stern  carried  to  the  distance  of  a  gunshot  from  each 
other.  The  Achilles  had  her  sides  nearly  pi’essed  together, 
her  stern  thrust  out,  her  decks  and  beams  broken  into  in- 
mnnerable  pieces.  The  Ville  de  Dieppe,  a  very  beautiful 
vessel,  though  partly  filled  with  water,  stood  upright  for  a 
fortnight,  and  the  greater  part  of  her  provisions  and  stores 
were  saved ;  as  were  also  some  of  th(»se  of  the  Haffin,  two 
ot  whose  boats  ivere  squeezed  to  pieces.  All  the  other  boats  \ 
were  dragged  out  upon  the  ice,  and  were  claimed  by  the 
sailors  as  their  only  home.  Not  far  from  the  same  spot,  the 
Progress  of  Hull  was  crushed  to  atoms  by  an  iceberg,  on 
the  2d  of  July  ;  and,  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  the 
Oxerihope,  also  of  that  port,  became  atiotal  wreck. 

“  The  Resolution  (  Philip  )  of  Peterhead,  I.«au!  el  of  Hull, 
Letitia  and  I’rincess  of  Wales  (d’ Aberdeen,  had  advance<l 
considerably  farther  to  the  north-west,  being  in  lat.  7*y  deg. 
20  min.  N.,  long.  62  deg.  80  min.  W.  They  were  lying 
side  by  side,  and,  having  cutout  a  dock  in  the  ice,  consiiler- 
cd  themsedves  perfectly  secure.  Rut  the  gale  of  the  25th 
drove  the  ffoes  upon  them  with  such  fury,  that  the  sides  of 
the  Resolution  and  Letitia  were  pierce<l  ;  they  were  filled 
with  water  to  the  deck,  and  pressed  so  forcibly  against  the 
Laurel,  which  lay  between  them,  as  almost  to  raise  that 
vessel  out  ot  the  water.  This  last,  however,  remained  for 
the  present  in  safety,  and  the  seamen  busied  themselves 
placing  on  hoard  of  her  the  provisions  and  stores  of  her  two 
wrecked  companions.  Rut,  on  the  2d  of  July,  she,  along 
With  the  II(q»c  of  Peterheail,  was  exjmsed  to  a  gale,  if  pos- 
^jble,  still  more  terrible  than  the  toriuei',  when  they  both 
shared  the  disastrous  fate  of  the  Rt*S»>lutiou  and  Letitia. 

I  he  Hope,  which  was  standing  in  the  water  clear  and 
secure,  was  overwhelmed  with  such  rapidity,  that,  in  ten  j 
minutes,  only  the  point  of  her  maintop-gailant-niast  was  : 
^n  above  the  ice. 

I  he  tempest,  on  the  2(3th  June,  assailed  also  the 
‘  l>eiicer  and  Lee,  which  had  penetrated  farther  north  than  ' 
^*^^^*^*  uther  vessels,  having  reached  even  the  latitude  of  i 
<<)  (leg.  £  In*  j  escaped  with  only  a  number  of  her  tim-  j 
shattered;  hut  the  Spencer,  alter  a  long  and  vigorous  ' 
**C8istanre,  had  her  hold  burst  open  and  filled  with  ice  and  ; 
^Htcr,  so  that  she  soon  became  a  complete  wreck.  Siiffi- 
^u*nt  warning,  however,  had  been  given  to  enable  tin*  sailors 
•  odge  on  the  ice  their  most  valuable  effet:ts.  In  this 
('f  ^V  illiam  and  Ann  of  Whitby,  and  the  Dordon 

ft  t  attacked  at  the  same  moment.  J'he  latter,  j 

m  utiately,  was  raised  up  by  the  pressure  <d‘  tlie  ice  into  a 
hpt  .^*^*^*^^*^***  ’  illiam  and  \iin,  bi‘ing  pla<‘ed  j 

.1 /'^****  ufiposite  floes,  Avas  crushed  t(>  piec'es  so  rajfidly,  j 
^  nothing  could  be  saved  out  of  her;  and  a  boat,  into  1 


which  the  captain  had  thrown  a  few  articles  from  the  cabin- 
windows,  was  its<‘lf  soon  afterwards  sunk.  In  the  same 
latitude,  a  few  miles  to  the  westward,  the  tempest  proved 
also  fatal  to  the  Did  Middleton  of  Aberdeen. 

“  A  similar  disaster  befell  part  of  a  large  group,  amount¬ 
ing  to  twenty-two  sail,  which  had  not  entered  the  icy 
harrier,  but  remained  considerably  to  the  southward  in 
about  lat.  71  deg.  20  min.  N.  They  seem  scarcely  to  have 
felt  the  storm  of  the  25th  .lune,  and*  remained  in  tolerable 
safety,  though  beset,  till  the  night  of  the  80th.  A  heavy 
gale  then  sprung  up,  and  increased  continually  till  the 
morning  of  2d  July,  when  it  swelled  to  a  dreadful  tempest. 
The  howling  of  the  wind,  the  showers  of  hail  and  snow, 
the  dark  ami  fearful  aspect  of  the  sky,  gave  warning  ot 
approaching  danger.  At  seven  in  the  morning,  a  signal  of 
distress  was  lioistcd  by  the  William  of  Hull, and  in  a  short 
time  thereafter  she  aj»peared  almost  buried  under  masses  of 
ice.  About  ten,  the  North  Rritcm  Avas  reduced  to  a  com¬ 
plete  wreck  ;  and  at  eleven  the  Ciilder  shared  the  same  fate. 
During  six  hours,  the  storm  slightly  abated,  hut  then 
returned  with  augmented  fury,  and  pressed  the  ice  with 
additional  force  iij)on  the  Alexander  of  Aberdeen,  and  the 
Three  Rrothers  of  Dundee, — two  large  .and  tine  vessels, 
so  strongly  built  and  oquip]»ed,  that  an  observer  might  have 
supposed  them  capable  of  withstanding  any  shock  whatever. 
They  made,  accordingly,  a  very  stout  resistance;  the  con¬ 
flict  w.as  dreadful,  and  w.as  beheld  with  awful  interest  by 
the  saihu’s  as  they  stood  round  ;  at  length  their  timbers  gave 
Avay  Jit  every  [mint, — the  sidi’s  bursting  ojien,  the  masts 
crashing  and  falling  with  a  frightful  muse;  the  hull  of  the 
Throe  Rrothers  was  twisted  so  that  the  two  ends  of  the 
ship  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  ;  fin.ally,  only  some 
broken  masts  jind  booms  appeared  above  the  ice.  The 
crews,  sj>ectators  of  this  awful  scene,  g.'ive  three  cheers  in 
honour  of  the  gallant  resistance  ma<le  by  their  vessels  to  the 
overpowering  element  by  which  they  had  been  vanquished. 
Our  correspondent  here  observes — somewhat  as  Captain 
P.'irry  had  already  done  at  ;i  critical  period — that  a  ship,  the 
strongest  which  human  art  can  construct,  becomes  like  .an 
egg-shell  Avdien  opj»osed  t(»  tlu^  full  h>rce  of  this  terrific 
natural  agent.  ^ 

“  It  is  a  rein.arkahle  and  gratifying  eirennistance,  that, 
in  the  whole  of  these  smhleii  and  dreadful  disasters,  there 
should  not  have  occurred  the  loss  of  a  single  life.  The  very 
element,  indeed,  which  destr(»yed  the  vessels,  was  in  so  far 
pro[»itions,  as  it  afforded  to  the  crews  a  secure,  though  un¬ 
comfortable  retreat.  Ry  leaping  out  upon  tlie  ice,  in  the 
im»ment  of  wreck,  they  all  effected  their  escape.  Yet  Ave 
have  heard  of  sevenil  instances  in  AAdfieh  the  danger  was 
close  and  imminent.  Sometimes  the  seamen,  before  they 
could  snatch  their  clothes  and  bedding,  found  themselves  up 
t(»  the  middle  in  AA'atei*.  The  surgeon  of  the  North  Rriton 
beheld  the  ice  rushing  in  and  meeting  from  opposite  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  cabin,  before  he  Avas  able  to  make  his  reti'cat. 

“  Theshipwreeked  mariners,  nearlya  thousand  in  number, 
were  now  obliged  to  establish  temporary  abodes  on  the 
surface  of  that  nuigh  and  frozen  sea  where  their  ships  ha<l 
been  AAU’ecked.  J'liey  erected  tents  of  sails  detached  from 
tlie  broken  masts;  tlH*y  kindled  fires,  ;ind  procured  provi¬ 
sions,  either  out  of  their  own  shattered  vessels,  or  from 
those  of  their  eompanions  which  had  fortunately  escaped. 
Rut  still  their  situation,  though  not  desperate,  Avas  dreary 
in  the  extreme;  like  oiitc.'ists  in  the  most  desolate  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  earth,  AV'ithoiit  any  assured  mi'aiis  «*ither  of 
siihsistenee  or  return.  Yet  such  is  the  elastic  spirit  ot 
Rritish  tars,  that,  as  soon  as  the  first  shock  was  over,  they 
began,  Avith  one  eoiisi'iit,  to  enjoy  themselves,  exulting  in 
the  ide.'i  of  being  their  own  masters.  I'inding  access, 
unfortunately,  to  eonsiilerahle  stores  of  wine  .'uid  spirits, 
they  began  a  course  ef  too  lihei’al  iiidnlgence.  The  rugged 
surface  of  the  Arctic  deep  was  ti’anstoriiied  into  a  gay 
scene  of  festivity.  'I'lie  clusters  of  tents  with  which  it  Av^as 
covered,  tin*  vaiions  seero's  of  ludicrous  frolic,  the  joyous 
shouting  of  the  Rritish  sailors,  and  the  datum's  and  songs  of 
the  Freiieh,  suggested  the  idea  of  a  large  fair;  some  even 
gave  it  the  name  of  RaHiii  iMiir.  The  l*'renehiiieri  are  said 
to  have  declared  that  they  had  never  been  so  hajipy  in  their 
whole  livi-'s.  Kxcursions  of  considerable  extent  were  made 
over  the  ice  from  one  party  to  another;  a  cominiiiiicatiou 
was  even  cqiened  between  the  northern  and  southern  de- 
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ordinary  operation,  that  or  setting  tire  to  the  vessels,  and  her,  she,  m  consequence  or  ueing  oorne  up  on  the  top  of  a 
burning  them  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  object  was,  Hoe,  entirely  escaped  ;  she  afterwards  received  on  hoard  part 
that,  when  the  upper  surface  of  the  ship  was  thus  removed,  of  the  crews  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Letitia.  This 
the  casks  and  chests  containing  the  clothes  and  provisions  situation,  however,  was  not  ultimately  advantageous,  for 
might  float  up,  and  become  available  for  the  service  of  the  she  continued  hij|et  when  the  others  began  to  move ;  and 
men.  A  sailor,  who  witnessed  this  operation  with  the  four  finally  saw  Jnter  another  released  from  their  icy  prison, 
first  wrecks,  desiu’ibed  it  as  having  completely  answered  its  while  slie  remailied  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  Arctic  wild^ 


purpose.  Others  deprecated  the  practice  as  causing  a  very  The  captain  became  sick  and  died  ;  and  the  mate,  seein.r 
wanton  destruction  of  property,  Avhich  might  have  been  the  middle  of  Sept^nber  approach,  was  struck  with  the 
jireserved  for  the  use,  at  least,  of  other  crews.  The  ships  deejiest  dismay  HI  tm?  prospect  of  spending  the  winter  in 
were  for  some  time  borne  up  on  the  surface  by  the  ice  on  this  desolate  regiiA,  witira  double  crew  to  subsist,  and  the 
which  they  rested.  When  it  was  melted,  they  sunk  and  stock  of  provisions  and  fuel  rapidly  diminishing,  lie  was 
disappeared,  and  the  waves  were  then  strewed  with  float-  thus  induced  to  depart  on  the  morning  ot  the  Kith  Septein- 
ing  fragments  of  every  shape  and  size;  blocks,  chests,  her,  with  a  boat  and  twelve  men,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
casks,  ropes,  shattered  ]deces  of  masts  and  yards,  and  tiin-  to  reach  some  of  the  Danish  settlements.  Two  other  boats 
ber  of  fill  forms  and  dimensions.  were  jireparing  t^ollow  the  example,  w  hen,  on  the  after- 

We  have  already  noticed  the  pleasing  circumstance  noon  of  the  very  saine  day,  the  persons  on  board  the  ship 
that,  in  the  first  awful  catastrophe  of  the  vessels,  there  w’as  observed  a  certain  iflhvement  in  the  ice,  Avhich  they  iuuiir- 
not  a  single  life  lost.  Hut  Ave  must  add  that  a  few  died  <liately  sought  to  improve,  and,  by  very  laborious  sawing, 
afteiwvards  in  consequence  of  fatigue  and  exposure  to  cold,  on  the  morning  of  tha|^th  arrived  in  tolerably  clcjir  water. 
Several  also  perished  in  excursions  over  the  ice,  particularly  Being  deprived,  how'^Pr,  of  their  officers,  and  left  without 
in  one  undertaken  by  the  captains  of  the  Laurel,  I^etitia,  even  their  charts  and  log-glasses,  which  had  been  carried  otf 
and  Brogi’ess.  Not  finding  sufficient  room  in  the  Bon  by  the  mate,  the^vere  obliged  to  steer  with  the  utmost 
Accord,  where  the  shipw'recked  crews  had  been  ri'ceived,  caution,  and  only  during  the  day.  Emboldened,  however, 
they  departed  in  search  of  some  other  vessel  wdiich  might  by  several  days  of  successful  navigation,  on  the  night  of  the 
liave  more  acccumnodation.  The  three  captains  carried  21  th  they  neglected  this  precaution,  and  sailed  on.  The 
m<*rely  their  clothes,  and  after  travelling  a  direct  distance  Avatch  on  deck  sjiw^  line  of  breakers;  but,  imagining  them 
i)f  twenty  miles,  much  increased  by  the  circuitous  track  to  he  caused  merely  by  a  stream  of  ice,  he  made  no  change 
they  Avere  obliged  to  follow,  they  reached  the  ships  Deeand  of  direction.  In  few  minutes  the  ship  struck  on  tlie 
Alary  Frances,  into  which  they  Avere  kindly  received.  But  shore.  The  John  Avas  a  vessel  of  V'ery  great  strength,  built 
the  seamen  imprudently  ciicumhered  themselves  Avith  a  of  teak  timber,  and  about  a  hundred  years  old.  She  coii- 
boat,  Avhich  they  had  frequently  to  drag  over  the  ice:  they  tinned  beating,  Avithyut  intermission,  for  tAvo  hours  before 
thus  spent  a  much  longer  period,  and  exposed  themseh'es  to  a  leak  Avas  sprung  ;  nut  then  she  AA’ent  rapidly,  and  by  the 
such  severe  cold  that  five  of  them  died  ;  Avhiie  others,  re-  j  morning  Avas  completely  a  AAU’eck.  The  creAvat  that  juiic- 
<luced  to  a  most  distressing  state,  AA  ere  recovered  onl  v  by  |  ture  fortunately  disco A'ereil  tAVo  sails  in  the  distance,  Avhich 
the  extreme  care  Avith  Avliich  they  Avere  treated.  With  |  proAed  to  be  the  SAvaii  and  Duncombe  of  Hull,  by  avIkmu 
regret  Ave  must  subjoin  that  many  of  the  deaths  appear  to  they  Avere  received  and  conveyed  home.  The  mate,  and  the 
JiUA’e  arisen  from  tlie  too  free  use  of  intoxicating  ii(|Uors.  tAvelA^e  men  Avith  him,  haA’e  not  yet  been  heard  of. 

A  certain  portion,  indeed,  aa^is  rendered  necessary  by  fatigue  “  The  feelings  excited  at  home  by  the  intelligence  of  these 
and  cold  ;  hut  that  portion  AVt'is  greatly  exceeded  ;  and,  in  unparalleled  misfortunes  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than 
jiassing  OA'er  the  icy  surface,  Avliicdi  aa  jis  at  once  very  rug-4  described.  The  ajipearance,  each  successiA'e  yeai*,  at  the 
ged,  ami  filled  Avith  various  holes  and  crevices,  several  great  ports,  of  the  first  vessel  returning  from  the  fishery, 
plunged  in  toi’isenomore.  One  man  expired  of  mere  intoxi-  is,  in  all  cases,  a  moment  of  deep  interest  and  anxiety  ;  and 
cation.  Yet  it  is  satisfact(»ry  to  add,  anrnl  these  irregula-  this  season,  in  consequence  of  the  long  delay,  these  feelings 
rities,  as  AA'ell  as  the  thoughtless  gaiety  Avhich  everyAvhere  i  had  been  AA'onnd  up  to  an  intense  pitch.  The  tidings  Avere 
prevaih‘d,  that,  Avhenever  the  exertions  of  the  sailors  Averc  !  brought  to  Peterh  eiA  on  the  8th  October,  by  the  James, 
required  for  the  general  service,  the  utmost  activity  Avas  I  (^aptain  Hogg,  and  to  I^ll,  on  the  10th,  by  the  Abram, 
manifested,  and  comiilete  subordination  tibserved.  Captain  Jackson.  Our  correspondents  describe,  in  the 

“  After  these  disiisters,  the  ships  remained  still  closely  strongest  terms,  the  universal  gloom  Avhich  oA^ercast  these 


on  board  the  ships,  renden*d  the  prospect  still  more  gloomy  |  ansAA  ers  could  be  returned.  It  Avas  a  scene  of  public  and 
and  doubtful.  On  the  21st  July,  in  consequence  <.f  some  |  general  calamity.  The  iicav's  being  coiiA’eyed  to  Aberdeen 
fav<»urable  a|q>earances,  the  St  AndreAV',  Eliza  SAV'an,  and  ;  by  the  next  day’s  mail,  spread  e({ual  consternation  in  that 
other  ships  on  the  northern  station,  determined  attempt  city.  A  subscription  has  since  been  opened  at  Hull  on  be- 
]>enetrating  to  the  AA’cstAA’ard.  The  men,  though  quitting  half  of  the  seamen,  man a*^  of  Avhom  are  exjmsed  to  great 
ihe  scmie  ot  gaiety  Avhich  they  had  formed  for  themselA'es,  distress,  in  consequence  of  their  pay  huA'ing  been  stojqaMl 
obeyed  the  summons  Avith  much  alacrity.  In  a  fcAV  mi-  !  from  the  period  at  Avhich  the  Avreck  of  their  vessels  took 
nutes  the  tents  AA^ere  struck,  the  crews  of  the  Avrecked  shijis  place.” 

AV’ere  <listributed  among  the  surviving  ones,  and  all  hands  ^ 

began  toAving  IbrAA'ard  the  vessels.  They  separated  in  V - -  - '  - 

various  <lirections ;  but  some,  being  driviui  considerably  to  i 

the  nortliAvard,  Avere  so  long  detained,  that  they  Avere  re-  T/ie  Tour  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  a  Series  of  Conversu- 

peatedlv  inclined  to  despair  of  ever  eliecting  their  extrica-  fions  ;  7vith  an  Appendix,  containhw  Extracts  from  a 

lion.  1  he  men  caught  and  ilragged  a  fcAV' Avhales  through  ,  ire  r  /  r 'r.  ,  /  *  e  .  i?nv'  Ko- 

i.oL.w  tiw.  L... .  !...♦  ♦!  1.  c  .1  Ci.  \  I  >  Journal  of  I  ravils  in  Sana,  Bv  tln^  licv. 

fioles  111  the  ice  ;  but  the  hariiooner  ot  the  St  AndreAV  re-  i  .  ni  i  lo  .*»  i' r  • 

hues  that  thcM;  animals  Avere  so  extivmelv  vigilant,  that  he  :Morehead,  D.  I).  12mo.  Pp.  2bo.  • 

«ambl  ed’ect  imthing  unless  he  approaclu‘d  them  Avithoiit  Oliver  and  Boyd.  London  ;  Simpkin  and  iMarshau. 

his  shoes,  anu  thus  prevented  an  alarm.  The  middle  «)f  1831. 

September  arrived,  and  the  ice  AA^as  forming  so  rapidly,  that  7,1 

in  tAA’o  days  a  place  Avhere  a  boat  could  have  siiiled  might  readers  of  the  Edinhuryh  Litcrarjf  Journal 

be  s;dely  AA’alked  over.  1  he  St  .VndreAV  and  sev»*ral  other  not  to  be  told  AAdiat  are  the  literary  qualifications  of  B** 

vessels  had  been  driven  about  thirty  miles  N.W.  of  Cape  ;  31orehead.  To  an  intellect  acute  and  comprehensive 

DiolleA  Digges,  into  lat.  d>  deg.  2  min.  N.,  long.  (>8  <leg.  i  above  the  common  run,  he  unites  a  considerable  poAver  ot 

•h)  min.  A*  .  .\t  laNt,  alter  111 ueh  laboi'ious  saAA'in*'' and  toAA'-  •  .  •  •  ..*  i  i*  i  i  •  i  i  ...••nivnted 

Imh  t’.i.v  I  ..n  fl.i.  imi.  c  s:  ‘ V*  picturesque  imagination,  delicate  and  highly  cultuau  * 

mg,  tncA  succeiwle...  <»n  the  KUli  ot  Septemb(*r,  in  making  !  i  .1,1.  .,Tid  fer- 

their  Avay  into  <»i>en  A’/ater.  ?dost  of  those  Avhich  hail  Bie  most  gentle  and  amiable  disjiositions,  • 

tak(>n  a  more  soiitbern  iiirecti.ui  r«‘acheil  the  AA'estern  coast  'out  but  enlightened  piety.  His  last  joiblication  is 
towanls  the  <‘lese  of  August,  and  in  lat.  71  de‘^  X.  1  ^*oav  tour  of  the  Holv  Land.  It  is  an  expansion  of  cer- 


The  readers  of  the  Edinhuryh  Lilcrarji  Journal  need 
not  to  be  told  Avhat  are  the  literary  qualifications  ot  Bt 
i  3Iorehead.  To  an  intellect  acute  and  comprehensi'*’ 
'  above  the  common  run,  he  unites  a  considerable  jioAver  ot 
lu’cturesque  imagination,  delicate  and  highly  cultivated 
taste,  the  most  gentle  and  amiable  disjiositions,  and  tei*- 
vent  but  enlightened  piety.  His  last  joiblication  is  no 
,  ncAV  tour  of  tlie  Holv  Land.  It  is  an  expansion  of  eer- 

•  *  .  .  •  -  .iip 


“  1  bore  Avas  something  peculiar  iu  the  fate  of  the  John  '  tain  topics  of  discussion  incidentally  glanced  at  jn 
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inthor’sDialo^^ueson  Natiirahind  Revealed  Rclii^iori.  The 
interlocutors  in  that  work  are  introduced  to  us  in  the 
present  as  sittiiij^  in  a  well-stored  library,  with  a  volume 
of  maps  before  them.  One  of  the  friends,  a  soldier,  has, 
in  the  course  of  his  military  service,  visited  Judea,  and 
accedes  to  the  proposal  of  the  others  to  trace  out  his  route 
upon  the  chart,  describing  the  scenery  as  he  ^oes  alonjr. 
Everv  town  and  v, alley  that  are  named  suggest  some  inter- 
psting  discussion.  We  select  a  few  passages  at  random, 
in  order  to  give  our  readers  some  notion  of  the  peculiar 
tone  of  sentiment  which  pervades  the  book. 

The  contrast  with  wliich  the  following  remarks  are 
prefaced,  is  sudiciently  startling  ;  the  observations  upon 
the  foolish  manner  in  which  devotees  have  attempted  to 
embody  a  sentiment  in  local  tradition,  are  just  and  beau¬ 
tiful. 

I  was  shown  a  chamber  in  which  the  chimney  of  the 
hearth  is  still  visible  on  which  ^fary  warmed  the  Imul  for 
Jesus  while  yet  a  helpless  infant,  and  whei'e  she  baked  the 
cakes  for  her  husband’s  supper,  when  he  returned  from  the 
labours  of  the  day.*  As  1  told  you,  however,  I  was  not 
much  occu]>iod  at  the  time  with  these  traditions,  and 
I  really  think  I  examined  with  more  attention  the  room  in 
which  Ronaparte  laid  dined  not  long  before,  in  his  sliort 
stay  at  Nazareth. 

“  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  did,  replied  Philo.  This 
was  a  strong  tic  of  reality  ; — the  others  probably  w'ere  bung¬ 
ling  lictions,  whicli  must  rather  excite  indignation  than 
interest.  Bonaparte  in  Nazareth  !  Here,  too,  was  a  sin¬ 
gular  contrast !  The  feet  of  the  most  ambitions  of  earthly 
conf|iierors  ])ressing  the  traces  of  Him  who  is  concpiering 
and  to  conquer  in  the  solecharacter  of  the  Prince  of  Peace! 
— But  the  scene  wliich  you  have  ojumed  upon  my  imagina¬ 
tion,  would  be  quite  sutHcient  to  call  up  the  most  soothing 
lucMlitations,  without  any  attempt  at  particularities.  Tlie 
<|uiet  village  reclining  on  its  rugged  slope,  with  its  beautiful 
ami  smiling  valley  befon;  it,  encircled  by  its  setting  of  hills ! 
Fitteeu  of  them  1  think  yon  say.  There  ought  to  liave 
been  but  twelve,  types  of  the  future  apostles  I  Rut  consider, 
Painjdiilus,  the  thirty  years  of  infancy,  boyhood,  manhood, 
<>1  the  greatest  teacher  of  moral  and  religious  w’isdorn  wdiom 
the  world  ever  saw,  and  whose  inlluence  over  the  condiu^t 
and  the  hopes  of  the  human  nice  is  ever  extending  themore 
they  are  telt  and  known, — the  thirty  ]»rivate  years  of  his 
existence  before  he  opened  t!je  stores  of  Ids  beneficent  doc¬ 
trine, — all  j>assed  within  the  circuit  of  these  imlividual  hills, 
probably  not  a  ])oint  or  peak  of  them  altered  ;  I’eflecting  the 
^iiine  morning  and  evening  lights  from  their  tops  and  sur¬ 
face  (HI  which  the  eyes  of  the  Son  of  God  day  after  day 
leposed, — if  it  is  not  yet  a  title  which  must  meet  a  deeper 
JjVnipatby  from  us  v.'lien  he  calls  himself  the  Son  of  I\Ian  ! 
Do  we  reciuire  to  have  a  stone  in  the  village  vulgarly  pointed 
out  to  us,  as  the  talile  on  which  lie  sometimes  dined  ;  or  to 
lau*  a  particular  rock  designated,  as  the  place  down  which 
H*  leaped  when  he  pass(*d  from  among  the  ferocious  zealots 
'V ho  meant  to  throw  him  from  the  precipice?  In  the 
"  U)l(*  of  that  peaceful  circle,  is  there  a  spot  in  any  respect 


(jMispicuous,  ill  wdiich  we  may  not  imagine,  with  truth, 
bis  di\'iiie  form  lias  stood  ;  which,  if  it  could  sjieak, 
*^14  It  not  relate  some  of  the  w’ords  thiit  occasionall  v  drop- 


have  been  much  struck  with  the  truth  and  inge- 
•*'uty  of  the  distinction  between  scriptural  and  sjnirions 


Juiracles,  pointed  out  by  Dr  IMorehead. 

hri  idllar  is  nearly  opposite*,  said  I,  the  small 

herT*^ across  the  KtMlron, — whicli  tin*  p(M)ple 

bridge  ovei*  wliich  ,J(*sns  and 
I*  "^cre  accustoiiKHl  to  pass  in  their  fn^jiieiit  tran- 
loii-  "C*’**^ulem  to  the  Mount  of  Olives;  and  miracu- 

Wknf  ‘*lM*^‘*“^cd  to  it, — sucli  as - .  1  do  not 

•acub  them,  said  Philo,  and  the  more  1  bear  ofmi- 

— contemptible  ami  silly  tb(;y  appi'ur, 
r!?  *!  alone,  tin*  miraebvs  of  Hedy  Scripture, 

♦‘oiitr  cliaracter  is  ot  so  very  dilFejent  a  kind  that  the 

•uid  tlT'.  *i*^'^^*  enongli  to  jwove  to  me  tin*  trntli  ol’tbe  one 
a  ‘dsity  ol  tb(‘otb(U’.  ^  on  may  think,  ( 'learitbes,  it 
long  assei'tioii, — but  1  believe  it  is  one  wliicb,  the 


more  it  is  examined,  wall  be  found  tlie  better  founded, — that 
there  is  not  one  of  the  Scripture  miracles  in  which  there  is 
not  some  trait  or  feature  that  is  quite  out  of  the  reach  ot 
imposture  to  invent, — and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  is 
scarcely  another  miracle  on  record,  which  does  not  carry  in 
itself  some  mark  or  other  of  its  folly  and  futility. 

“  The  assertion,  indeed,  said  Cleanthes,  is  strong. 

“  I  admit,  said  Philo,  that  there  are  incidents  of  a  mira¬ 
culous  nature  in  the  Sacred  W  ritings,  which,  in  their  first 
aspect,  iniglit  he  confounded  with  those  of  imposture  or 
su])erstitioii, — such  as  the  metamorphosis  of  tht^  water  into 
wine  at  Cana, — or  the  speaking  of  Balaam’s  ass, — and  one 
or  t  wo  more, — but  examine  them  a  little  closer,  ;ind  you  will 
find  ciren instances  of  beauty  or  aptitude  in  them  which  at¬ 
test  the  Divine  hand  from  wliicli  they  proceed.  There  is 
an  agreeable  domestic  air  in  the  first  of  these  miracles,  and 
a  stopping  short,  as  it  were,  on  the  verge  of  impropriety  or 
of  the  ludicrous,  which  no  miraeJes  of  superstition  could 
liavc  attained.  \V  hen  they  are  domestic  or  homely,  they 
are  no  less  invariably  vulgar, — when  tliey  once  apjiroach 
the  brink  of  the  ridiculous,  they  iiistautly  plunge  into  it 
over  head  and  cars. 

“  The  only  story  of  fiction  wdiich  might,  at  first,  seem  to 
vie  with  tlie  adventure  of  Balaam  and  his  ass,  is  the*  fine 
incident  in  Homer,  in  which  Achilles  is  addressed  by  liis 
horse, — and  there  is  more  poetical  beauty,  it  is  true,  in  the 
latter;  but  tbe  very  eloquein^e  and  pathos  of  the  speech  ot 
the  noble  war-horse  betrays  the  poet  from  whose  glowing 
fancy  it  jiroceeded.  The  ass,  on  the  other  hand,  says  no¬ 
thing  more  nor  less,  in  its  few  expr(?ssive  >vords,  than  what 
you  miglit  suppose  a  brute-creature  would  say  if  it  w'erc 
gninted  the  degree  of  ivasoii  and  speecdi  necessary  for  some 
sjiecial  purpose,  and  no  more  ;  ‘  And  the  laird  opened  the 
mouth  of  the  ass,  and  sin*  said  unto  Balaam,  wdiat  have  1 
done  unto  thee,  that  tliou  hast  smitten  me  these  tim  e  times? 
And  Balaam  said  unto  the  ass,  because  tliou  liast  mocked 
me  :  1  would  there  were  a  sword  in  mine  hand,  for  now 
would  1  kill  thee.  And  the  ass  said  unto  Balaam,  am  not  I 
thine  ass,  upon  which  tliou  hast  ridden  ever  since  1  u’as 
thine  unto  this  day  ?  was  I  ever  wont  to  do  so  unto  thee?* 
—  I  believe,  Cleanthes,  your  friend  Jos(‘phns  passes  over  this 
story,  blit  had  he  narrated  it,  w  hat  an  orator  w’onld  lie 
liave  made  of  tliis  poor  ass!  he  would  have  jint  as  many 
frigid  commonjilaces  into  her  iiioutli,  as  he  lias  done  in  that 
of  .Judah  ill  liis  appeal  to  the  unknown  governor  of  Kgypt, 
— utterly  spoiling  the  inimitahle  pathos  and  simplicity  of 
his  words,  as  they  are  given  us  by  JMos(*s.” 

There  is  much  truth  and  good  feeling  in  his  defence  of 
the  Crusaders  : 

“  The  scene  is  universally  acknowledged,  by  all  writers 
wdio  have  approached  it,  to  be  one  of  tbe  most  extraordinary 
wliich  lias  been  acted  on  tbe  theatre  of  nations;  but  it  is 
wntli  very  different  feelings  that  they  have  sev(‘ralJy  been 
led  to  contemjdate  it.  J  t  has  been  the  fashion  of  the  moderii 
pliilosopher  (and  may  1  hint  tliat  you,  CIi,*anthes,  have  im- 
bib(*d  a  little  too  much  of  that  spirit  ?)  to  treat  with  unmea¬ 
sured  contempt  the  fanati<‘al  folly  which,  no  doubt,  entered 
largely  into  the  veheimnit  impulse  wdiich  pushed  forward 
the  crusading  armies,  without  adverting  to  those  higher 
and  more  glorious  affections  wliich  no  less  (certainly  >verc 
liii(‘Jy  interwoven  wdth  it.  It  w'ould,  to  he  sure,  have  been 
a  nobler  (‘xliibition  of  Christian  faith,  had  tfie  nations  of 
Knrojie  been  more  concerniMl  about  tii(^  practical  application 
of  the  truths  and  the  preix'pts  inculcated  by  their  Divine 
Teachco’,  to  the  improvement  of  their  Jives  and  affections, 
than  about  the  (Comparatively  iiisignifi(cant  cincumstamce  of 
their  lieing  in  possession  of  liis  s(‘pul(dire.  But  we  must 
take  times  as  we  find  them.  We  must  not  look  in  the  age 
of  the  Cb'usades  for  an  anticipation  of  the  principles  of  tlie 
Reformation.  And  even  glorious  as  the  latter  p(*riod  is  to 
be  considered,  an;  w’c  to  siijipose  tliat  the  w'ork  of  (Jiristian 
light  and  improvement  w'as  then  coinplet(;d  ?  Have  the 
ndbrmers  left  nothing  for  their  posterity  to  effect?  Were 
not  their  refiiKMl  di>piit(‘s  and  controversies  in  some  resjiecls 
as  insignificant  as  the  simpler  ((ii(*stioii  which  carried  armies 
into  ]*alestinc  for  its  decision  ?  And  enlightened  as  we  may 
now  consider  oiii’selves  to  be,  is  there  iiotfiiiig  in  oiir  reli¬ 
gious  view's  w'hi(di  may  jiossibly  excite  as  much  wonder  in 
our  mori;  advanced  deseeiidaiits,  as  the  pt*(*uliar  eiithiisiasiii 
of  those  who  fought  iindi*!*  the  baiimcrs  of*  the  cross  does  in 
ourselves In  every  agi;  it  is  more  the  s(‘iitim(‘iit  itself  tliat 
is  tb(*  subject  of  ap[>robation  or  blame,  than  its  a(*(ddental 
exjuessioii.  In  tbe  period  of* the  Crusades,  Martin  loitlier, 
had  Ik;  lb(;n  Jiv(.*d,  w(iuld  have  been,  I  doubt  not,  among 
the  foremost  to  put  on  the  badge  of  the  cross ;  and  Rcter  the 


♦  Buckiiigliaiii. 
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Hermit,  it  may  be,  wouJH,  in  an  after  a^e,  have  figured 
among  the  ranks  of  the  reformers.  To  rescue  the  Holy 
Ivand  from  infidel  bondage  was  at  that  period  the  object  as 
much  adapted  to  the  ardent  and  Christian  spirit,  as  it  was 
afterwards  to  rescue  the  faith  itself  from  the  bondage  of  a 
corrupt  supei*stitiori ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  virtue  and  reli¬ 
gion  to  admire  the  principle  of  truth  and  of  pure  sentiment, 
whatever  clouds  may  be  gathered  over  them,— to  rejoice 
whenever  they  spring  up  in  the  human  clay  from  amidst 
the  depression  of  mere  earthly  objects,  and  not  to  be  too 
curious  to  discover  their  errors,  while  there  is  yet  a  divine 
light  In  which  they  may  be  seen  to  move.” 

We  are  almost  afraid  that  Dr  Morehead,  like  Words¬ 
worth’s  Rob  Roy,  comes  an  age  too  late.  He  ought  to 
have  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Spectator,  or,  at  the  latest, 
of  Goldsmith.  This  age,  accustomed  to  high-spiced  dishes, 
has  too  depraved  a  palate  to  do  justice  to  his  simple  and 
gentle  excellencies.  But  those  who  can  appreciate  them, 
will  love  his  writings,  with  the  same  reverential  affec¬ 
tion  which  attaches  to  his  person  those  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  placed  under  his  pastoral  care.  We  know, 
within  the  range  of  our  acquaintance,  but  two  authors  now 
alive  who  unite  to  the  full  extent  of  our  wishes  that  ear¬ 
nest  kindness  and  dove-like  simplicity  so  requisite  in  the 
Christian  Pjistor — one  an  Episcopalian,  the  other  a 
Presbyterian— Dr  Morehead,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Wright, 
author  of  the  Living  Temple. 


The  Year  Book,  Bv  William  Hone.  March,  1831. 
London.  Thomas  Tegg. 

This  new  Number  is,  if  possible,  an  improvement 
upon  the  two  which  preceded  it.  The  Plates  are  more 
spiritedly  executed — the  literary  materials  more  novel, 
and  equally  amusing.  A  short  poem,  by  Charles  Lamb, 
is  possessed  of  all  that  homely  heartiness,  in  which  that 
delicious  author  so  much  delights  to  indulge  : 

TO  C.  ADERS,  ESQ. 

On  his  Collection  of  PainiingSj  by  the  old  German  Masters, 

“  Friendliest  of  men,  Aders,  I  never  come 
Within  the  precincts  of  this  sacred  Room, 

But  1  am  struck  with  a  religious  fear. 

Which  says  ‘  I^et  no  profane  eye  enter  here.* 

With  imagery  from  Heaven  the  walls  are  clothed, 
INIaking  the  things  of  Time  seem  vile  and  loathed. 
Spare  Saints,  whose  bodies  seem  sustain’d  by  Love, 
With  Martyrs  old  in  meek  procession  move. 

Here  kneels  a  weeping  Mag<lalen,  less  bright 
'fo  human  sense  for  her  blurr’d  cheeks ;  in  sight 
Of  eyes,  new-touch’d  hy  Heaven,  more  winning  fair 
Than  when  her  beauty  was  her  only  care. 

A  Hermit  here  strange  mysteries  doth  unlock 
In  desert  sole,  his  knees  worn  by  the  rock. 

There  Angel  harps  are  sounding,  while  below 
Palm-bearing  V’^irgins  in  white  order  go. 

Madonnas,  varied  with  so  chaste  design. 

While  all  are  different,  each  seems  genuine. 

And  hers  the  only  Jesus:  hard  outline. 

And  rigid  form,  by  Durer’s  hand  subdued 
To  matchless  grace,  and  sacro-sanctitude  ; 

Durer,  who  makes  thy  slighted  Germany 
Vie  with  the  praise  of  paint-proud  Italy. 

“  Whoever  eiiter’st  here,  no  more  j»resume 
To  name  a  Parlour,  or  a  Drawing-room  ; 

But,  bendiug  lowly  to  each  holy  Story, 

Make  this  thy  Chapel,  and  thine  Oratory. 

“  C.  Lamb.” 


Raphaetff  mteh  !  /  /  or.  The  Oracle  of  the  Future,  By 
the  Author  of  the  Prophetic  IMessenger.  With  Co¬ 
loured  Designs  on  Copper,  by  R.  Cruikshank  and  the 
Author,  and  a  Piece  of  Music  by  Blewitt.  London. 
W.  C.  Wright.  1831. 

If’,  as  the  history  of  witches  and  spaewives  in  all  ages, 
whether  chronicled  in  the  vivacious  and  garrulous  legends 
of  a  country  village,  or  in  the  equally  edifying  and  trust¬ 
worthy  police-reports  of  the  metropolis,  would  leail  us 
to  believe,  the  power  of  projecting  the  mind  into  futu¬ 


rity  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  anile  and  imbecih* 
this  w'ork  is  in  every  way  entitled  to  our  credence.  The 
manuscript  from  which  it  is  printed  Avas  discovered,  we 
are  told  in  the  introduction,  by  the  workmen  employed 
in  excavating  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  It  commences  thus ; 
“  Various  are  the  arts,  and  manifold  the  methods  of 
divination,  both  lawful  and  unlawful — some  holdinir 
fair  and  true  agreement  with  the  rites  and  canons  of 
Holy  Church,  and  others  holding  foul  communion  with 
the  powers  of  darkness — by  which  the  snges  of  yore  made 
prognostications  of  the  future  !”  Having  thus  esta¬ 
blished  its  character  of  prescience,  by  demonstrating  how 
completely  he  has  outlived  all  remembrance  of  mundane 
truth  or  probability,  the  author  proceeds  to  acquaint  us 
with  the  fashion  of  consulting  his  oracle.  We  have,  with 
all  due  solemnity,  consulted  the  Witch  respecting  the 
future  fate  of  ourselves  and  several  other  distinguished 
public  characters.  Our  readers  shall  judge  of  the  plausi¬ 
bility  of  the  answers  : 

Ques.  Shall  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal  prosper? 

Ans.  Who  shall  gainsay  it  ?  Who  deny  it  ?  Lo !  here 
are  abundant  testimonials  of  successful  and  happy  changes.” 

Q.  What  is  written  in  the  book  of  destiny  regarding  our 
native  land? 

A.  “  There  is  a  change  visible  in  the  future;  within 
three  months  it  will  be  manifest,  and  a  greater  change  fol¬ 
lows  it.” 

Q.  What  ought  O’Connell  to  make  of  himself? 

A.  “  Remove  thy  mansion,  occupation,  or  pursuits, 
within  three  months  hence,  and  go  towards  the  south.” 
This  evidently  points  to  Botany  Bay. 

Q.  What  fortune  awaits  the  authoress  of  Marriage? 

A.  “  Inheritances  will  enrich  her.” 

Q.  What  is  the  fate  of  the  first  critic  of  the  age? 

A.  “  Cancer  or  a  lunar  influence  prevails  over  his  horo¬ 
scope.  ” 

Q.  Will  the  Directors  of  the  Scottish  Royal  Institution 
attain  their  ends  ? 

A.  “  The  omen  speaks  of  some  hinderance  in  the  affair, 
unless  it  w^ere  something  scientific  or  mercurial,'* 


Lines  Occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  Rev,  Andreu 
Thomson^  D.D,  Fourth  Edition.  To  which  is  added 
a  Copious  Report  of  Dr  Chalmers's  Funeral  Sermon  on 
the  same  event,  London.  Longman  and  Co.  Edin¬ 
burgh.  William  Whyte.  1831. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  these  spirited  verses,  from 
the  pen  of  an  esteemed  correspondent  of  this  .Journal, 
have  already  reached  a  fourth  edition.  The  Report  ot 
Dr  Chalmers’s  Sermon  has  been  added,  upon  an  under¬ 
standing  that  the  discourse  is  not  to  be  immediately  or 
separately  published. 


MUSIC. 

Instructions  to  my  Daughter  for  Playing  on  the  Enhar¬ 
monic  Guitar,  By  T.  Perroiiet  Thompson,  Queens 
('ollege.  Uo.  London.  Goulding  and  Co. 


The  guitar,  in  the  consideration  of  scientific  niiisi<^>^^^' 
has  generally  been  regarded  as  a  trifling  instrument ; 
although  the  compositions  of  Sor,  Giuliani,  and  Caru  h 
have  done  much  to  enhance  its  estimation,  still  its 
drawback,  in  point  of  comparative  worth,  obviousl}  i'* 
that  it  never  has  been,  nor  probably  ever  will  be, 
ployed  as  a  constituent  part  in  an  orchestra.  Ibe 
are  too  disproportioned  in  power  and  quality,  to  coinbm*’ 
effectively^  with  the  wind  and  stringed  Lnstriime|its^^^ 
use.  It  has  never,  consequently^  been  einjiloy^ff  . 
opera,  the  symphony,  or  in  any  other  species  of 
and  can  w’e  expect  the  cultivated  musician  to 
portaiicc  to  an  instrument,  for  which  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven,  liave  never  written  a  note? 
nificant  as  it  has  been  accounted  by'  the  <lilletaiiti  ot  o» 
times,  the  gnitai — from  its  association  with  ^ 
reminiscences,  its  connexion  with  fables  of 
tales,  and  such  themes — has  always  enjoyed  R 
partiality  among  persons  of  taste  ;  and,  for  out*  own  P 
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hear  a  chord  struck  on  the  instrument,  without 
fitTuriii^  to  ourselves  a  inoonlii;Iit  scene,  with  balcony, 
Udv,  and  cavalier  ;  or  considering  it  (which  it  certainly 
s)  as  the  representative  of  tlie  renowned  cilhara,  with 
whicli,  Virgil  tells  us,  t)rpi.cus 

_ _ Seiisit  VcTvios,  qimmvis  diversa  sonarent, 

Concordare  modos. 

The  guitar,  wliatever  may  be  alleged  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  worthy  of  notice,  both  on  the  ground  of  its 
little  fascinating  qualities,  and  its  being  a  pretty  constant 
occupant  of  “  my  lady’s  drawing-room,”  and  therefore 
meriting  as  much  attention  as  the  various  matters  of  verfn 
there  as°embled.  It  is,  in  short,  an  elegant  tritle.  We 
talk  of  “  studying  the  violin,”  or  of  “  practising  the 
piano-forte,”  but  when  we  sjieak  of  “taking  up  the  gui¬ 
tar  ”  weapjdy  toit  the  (juota  of  resjiect  it  actually  deserves. 

The  work  now  before  us  exhibits,  in  a  very  striking 
manner,  the  gifted  and  ingenious  mind  of  the  author,  who, 
in  explaining  the  harmonious  combinations  of  the  guitar, 
has  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  a  mass  of  mechanical 
knowledge  of  a  nature  too  scientific  to  be  understood  by 
the  generality  of  readers,  but  Avhich,  if  followed  out  with 
accurate  comprehension,  cannot  fail  to  prove  instructive 
to  the  pupil.  The  object  in  view,  is  to  show  how  the 
guitar  may  be  made  to  produce  correct  harmony,  or,  in 
the  language  of  musicians,  to  be  a  perfect  instrument. 
We  believe  even  the  most  musical  of  our  readers  would 
not  thank  ns  for  entering  into  any  detailed  examination 
of  the  laborious  demonstrations  of  the  author,  in  elucida¬ 
ting  his  system.  We  have  gone  over  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  work,  and  are  satisfied  that  Mr  Thompson’s 
deductions  are  accurate,  and  if  reduced  to  practice,  must 
be  of  very  essential  service  to  the  guitar  player,  in  ena¬ 
bling  him  to  arrive  at  that  stage  of  proficiency  when, 
with  promptitude  and  certainty,  he  can  master  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  this  instrument.  The  principal  objection  to  the 
work  is,  that  a  new  guitar,  constructed  on  the  rules  laid 
down,  must  be  purchased.  I’his  will  no  doubt  prove  an 
impediment  to  the  promotion  of  3Jr  Thompson’s  system. 
But  still  we  recommend  it,  as  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  those  players  who  may  not  regard  a  little  expense, 
when  they  will  certainly  acquire  useful  and  correct  no¬ 
tions  of  intonation  and  execution. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  SWAN  RIVER. 

Cochburn  Sound,  Sivan  River, 
April 1830. 

My  Dear - ,  When  I  last  saw  you  in  Edinburgh, 

you  requested  me  to  write  you  an  impartial  account  of 
this  Colony.  I  shall  do  so  in  this  letter,  in  the  hope 
that  others  may  not  believe  the  trash  which  was  pub- 
spring  concerning  it.  I  have  the  Quarterly 
Review,  No»  78,  before  me,  article  “  Swan  River  Settle¬ 
ment,”  to  which  I  was  referred  at  the  Colonial  Office, 
or  the  only  authentic  information.  15y  running  my  eye 
over  it  as  I  go  on,  I  shall  be  able  to  point  out  some  of 
the  numerous  inaccuriicies  with  which  it  abounds. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  found  the  climate  much  hotter, 
or,  instead  of  the  average  being  12^  and  the  extremes 
And  o9^,  the  glass  has  seldom  been  below  80^,  from 
^  At  to  9G^,  100%  and  once  103’.  This  heat  in  England 
^ould  be  insupportable,  but  the  sea-breeze  generally  sets 
forenoon,  and  renders  the  heat  bear- 
0*  Next,  mention  is  made  of  an  almost  innumerable 
jAriety  of  grasses,  and  that,  in  consequence,  there  cannot 
if  in  soil,  heat,  and  moisture.  Certainly, 

/  did  abound  with  grasses,  that  conclusion 

th*^  ^  justly  la*  drawn,  but  1  have  not  seen  any 
on  which  stock  would  thrive.  prove 
*5,  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  the  greater  part  of 

th^  brought  out  by  Mr - have  perished  from 

®  '▼•nt  of  proper  food;  that  working  oxen,  which,  in] I 


a  new  colony,  ought  to  be  very  valuable,  are  sent  to  the 
butcher  as  soon  as  purchasers  can  be  found  for  the  meat, 
and  that  the  same  fate  attends  sheep.  As  to  rivulets,  I 
have  not  yet  seen  one,  or  even  the  dry  bed  of  one.  As 
to  springs,  I  ciui  only  say,  that  I  have  with  great  labour 
got  water  by  cutting  forty  feet  through  solid  rock.  We 
have  had  moderate  rain — about  half-a-dozen  times  since 
the  15th  December,  when  we  arrived.  A  kind  of  half 
salt  water  may  be  got  by  digging  three  or  four  feet  on 
the  beach,  and  not  much  above  high-water  mark,  but 
many  havesuffered  severely  from  dysentery  by  drinking  it. 

The  channel  into  Cockburn  Sound,  to  sav  the  best  of 
it,  is  very  intricate,  and,  without  a  leading  wind,  dan¬ 
gerous  for  large  vessels.  The  Sound  is,  I  believe,  consi¬ 
dered  by  naval  men  tolerably  well  ])rotected,  and  safe 
enough.  Gage’s  Roads,  otY  the  entrance  to  Swan  River, 
are  i»articularly  unsafe.  One  ship  was  on  shore  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  another  broke  her  capstan,  and  several 
strained  their  cables,  dragged  their  anchors  more  or  less, 
and  expected  to  be  on  shore.  “  Rut  then  there  might  be  a 
ship  canal  into  IMelville  Water,  or  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Swan  might  be  got  rid  of.”  As  to  cutting  a  ship 
canal  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  through  solid  rock, 
and  through  a  rocky  cliff  to  begin  with,  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  high,  his  Excellency  might  as  well  talk  of  build¬ 
ing  a  few  Egyptian  pyramids.  Part  of  the  rocky  bar  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river  might  perhaps  be  more  easily 
got  rid  of;  but  unfortunately  ffir  that  scheme,  the  channel 
for  two  or  three  miles  from  the  mouth  is  shallow  and 
intricate. 

Perhaps  the  most  ridiculous  part  of  Mr  I’raser’s 
report,  is  that  which  speaks  of  the  peculiar  advantages 
to  be  deiived  by  settlers  to  this  colony:  “  1st,  The 
evident  superiority  of  soil ;  2d,  the  facility  with  which 
a  farm  may  be  cultivated,  the  average  number  of  trees 
not  exceeding  two  to  an  acre ;  .3d,  the  abundance  of 
springs  ;  and,  4th,  the  advantage  of  water  carriage.” 
As  to  the  soil,  I  have  been  ten  or  twelve  miles  up  the 
Swan,  and  have  not  seen  any  thing  but  sand.  A  few 
miles  beyond  that  point,  I  hear  there  is  some  good 
land  near  the  banks,  but  it  does  not  extend  on  each  side 
more  than  a  quarter  or  half  mile.  The  navigation  is 
tedious  in  the  extreme,  on  account  of  the  numerous  sand¬ 
banks;  and  for  boats,  Melville  Water,  about  four  miles  from 
the  mouth  and  extending  seven  or  eight,  is  particularly 
dangerous  from  frequent  squalls,  attended  by  heavy  seas. 
The  country  is  so  open,  that  for  two  trees  you  may  fairly 
substitute  200,  and  not  take  any  account  of  rubbish  and 
underwood.  You  will  see,  page  .320,  the  description  of 
Garden  Island  ;  now  you  would  scarcely  believe  that  the 
officers  and  men  of  three  ships  of  war,  many  of  whom  are 
living  on  shore,  have  not  even  yet  obtained  a  scanty  sup¬ 
ply  of  vegetables.  Again,  “  the  cattle  abundant  on  Garden 
Island,  were  left  amidst  a  profusion  of  grass.”  We  were 
there  five  days,  during  which  time  I  jienetrated  far  into 
the  interior,  and  did  not  see  one  blade  of  nourishing  grass. 
Nothing  but  the  eternal  red  sand,  which  was  rendered  so 
hot  by  the  burning  sun,  that  I  could  scarcely  bear  my 
hand  in  it.  The  situation,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
may  be  good,  but  we  cannot,  as  we  have  not  soil,  grow  the 
valuable  productions  enumer.ated  by  this  writer  of  the 
(iuarterly,  or,  at  all  events,  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
exportation. 

Here  I  take  leave  of  the  Review,  and  shall  merely 
state,  that  the  grant  I  have  now  contains  20,009  acres, 
and  that  fur  fertility,  1  should  give  the  preference  to 
the  wildest  moorland  I  have  seen  in  Scotland  or  Wales, 
or  the  worst  part  of  the  fens  in  (Cambridgeshire.  On  the 
one,  a  few  sheep  and  cattle  might  find  grass,  while  the 
other  might  be  improved  by  draining.  If  in  a  tract  of 
country  of  20,000  acres,  or  1  might  as  well  write  2(K),(K)0, 
there  should  not  be  200  acres  of’  good  land,  or  even 
tolerable  laiul,  would  any  man  call  that  an  advantageous 
spot  for  establishing  a  C(dony  ?  Now,  I  assure  you,  I  do 
not  think  that,  tukiny  the  whole  extent  the  eolowj,  there 
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is  one  acre  in  ten  thousand  good.  If  the  land  had  been 
as  good,  or  half  as  good,  as  it  was  represented  to  he,  I 
should  have  liked  the  life  of  a  settler  ;  and  I  feel  certain 
that  it  would  have  answered.  I  am  now  writing  in  a 
very  comiortable  room,  in  a  well-built,  convenient  cot¬ 
tage,  which  1  brought  out  with  me.  I  have  no  reason 
to  fear  tlie  rains  in  winter,  and  I  have  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  provisions  of  every  description,  and  some  luxuries. 
1  have  tools  of  all  descriptions ;  and  my  outfit  was  so 
complete,  that  I  scarcely  feel  the  want  of  any  necessary 
for  the  house.  I  have  an  excellent  female  servant,  who 
is  attached  to  my  wife,  and  a  good  steady  set  of  labourers 
to  begin  with.  My  stores  are  under  lock  and  key,  in  a 
building  substantially  built  and  thatched,  twenty-four  feet 
by  twelve;  the  men  have  huts  ;  and  if  the  soil  had  been 
good,  1  should  have  had  time  this  season  to  cultivate  a 
few  acres,  or,  at  all  events,  to  commence  a  garden.  As 
the  case  stands,  however,  1  scarcely  know  how  to  employ 
the  men  ;  my  seeds  are  rotting,  ]»rovisions  vanish,  w'ages 
go  on,  and  no  prospect  of  a  return.  The  governor  will, 
of  course,  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  keep  people 
here ;  and  a  few  who  have  risked  every  thing,  or  who 
have  not  the  means  to  return,  may  endeavour  to  support 
him  ;  but  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  this  will  never  be 
«i  flourishing  colony.  Government  may  think  it  advi¬ 
sable  to  form  a  military  station  here  ;  and  a  few  may, 
with  great  labour,  obtain  a  scanty  subsistence.  More 
than  this  must  not  be  expected.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
leave  in  September  or  October.  jMy  loss  cannot  but  be 
very  considerable,  as  farming  implements  do  not  meet 
with  a  ready  sale,  or  sell  at  such  ridiculously  low  prices, 
that  I  intend  to  bring  them  back  with  me. 

I  cannot  say  that  1  feel  very  unhappy  ;  ]»crhaps  the 
time  is  not  yet  come  for  me  to  be  so.  I  always  find  a 
merry  face  at  home,  and  when  away,  I  am  generally  too 
much  engaged  to  reflect.  The  labourers  will  have  the 
choice  of  remaining  here,  or  of  g<>ing  on  to  Sydney, 
where  they  will  be  able  to  get  good  wages,  and,  if  steady, 
do  well. 

Our  voyage  out,  like  most  other  voyages,  w'as  tedious 
and  unpleasant  enough.  The  sliip  was  crowded  to  an 
excess  with  cabin  and  steerage  jiassengers,  dogs,  horses, 
cows,  pigs,  &c.  &c.  Vfe  touched  at  I^Iadeira  and  at  the 
Cape,  and  were  about  four  months  at  sea.  The  natives 
are  a  very  jieaceable  race  ;  they  are  not  numerous,  and, 
with  kind  treatment,  would  not,  I  think,  prove  trouble¬ 
some.  Kangaroos  are  ]dentifui ;  but  without  dogs  trained 
to  hunt  them,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  the  large 
sort.  I  sometimes  catch  a  few  in  traps,  which  weigh 
four  or  live  pounds,  ainl  have  a  few  sent  me  as  presents 
from  Garden  Island,  where  they  abound.  They  make 
a  delicious  stew,  at  least  we  think  it  so. 

1  have,  on  the  whole,  been  tolerably  successful  with 
my  gun,  as  wild  ducks  abound  in  the  lakes.  Parrots  and 
cockatoos  we  find  good  eating,  but  eagles,  hawks,  crows, 
and  sea-gulls,  are  eaten  by  some,  and  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  fresh  meat  is  thrown  away.  There  is  now  a  tolerable 
su]>ply  of  mutton,  at  lOd.  ]»er  lb.,  about  1000  sheep; 
there  are  also  some  oxen,  so  that  Ave  shall  not  starve,  or 
be  entirely  reduced  to  salt  provisions.  Poultry  thrives  ; 
and  1  am  inqipy  to  say,  that  I  have  twenty-three/young 
chickens,  which,  in  due  time,  Avill  go  into  the  pot.  1 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  shoot  a  black  sAViin,  although  I 
have  seen  many ;  they  are  a  A'ery  handsome  bird,  but 
smaller  tlian  tlie  common  white  swan.  An  emu  crossed 
my  path  one  day,  Avhich  1  had  the  good  fortune  to  bring 
down.  It  Aveighed  ninety  pounds;  and  as  it  measured 
from  the  tip  cd’  the  beak  to  the  end  of  the  chiAV  nearly 
eight  feet,  1  think  it  must  have  stood  nearly  seA'en.  It 
ran  V4*rv  swifth’;  and  as  I  hail  onl\’  broken  one  of  the 
legs,  1  had  great  diliiculty  tt)  kill  it.  The  flesh  very  much 
resembled,  in  colour,  taste,  and  appearance,  very  tender 
beef.  'riiis  was  a  fine  AA'indfall,  as  it  gave  us  all  a  supply 
of  fresh  meat  for  tliree  days,  besides  souie  handsouie  pre¬ 
sents  1  was  able  to  make. 


1  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  SCOTTlSIi  ACADEMY. 

I  PORTRAITS. 

I  \Vi:  are  sore  afraid  that  Portrait-painting  is  not  ma- 
i  king  so  much  progress  in  Edinburgh  as  some  other  de- 
!  partments  of  the  art.  No  one  has  yet  ajipeared  to  claim 
I  the  seat  left  vacant  by  Uaeburn.  Nay,  portrait  maim, 
facturers  are  tolerated,  and  even  patronised  by  the  public 
of  Avliom  it  AV'oiild  be  gross  flattery  to  say  that  tlicv  are 
painters,  and  the  reverse  of  truth  (aa’o  do  not  like  ugly 
Avords)  to  say  that  they  are  takers  of  likenesses.  And  vet 
Avhat  scope  for  the  display  of  genius  this  departinent  of 
.art  affords !  Turn  one  look  to  tlie  Vandykes  at  present 
'  in  the  rooms  of  tlie  Iloyal  Institution.  Did  avc  think 
I  that  the  study  of  these  master-Avoi’ks  would  be  of  any  more 
aA'ail  to  the  great  lierd  of  our  daubers,  than  dewdrops  to 
the  great  Zabara,  Ave  Avould  iterate  Avitb  a  parrot’s  per- 
liiiaeity  the  .advice,  “  Go  daily  to  the  Mound.”  But  we 
know  that  those  Avho  are  susceptible  of  improA'cinent  from 
noting  their  beauties,  Avill  repair  thither  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord,  and  that  it  is  no  matter  Avbetlier  the  others  go  or 
not. 

AVatson  Gordon  h.as  disappointed  us  this  year.  (At 
present  Ave  are  only  speaking  of  bis  portraits.)  The  por¬ 
trait  of  a  Lady  (No.  "2'22)  is  the  only  one  in  any  degree 
Avorthy  of  him.  It  is  a  correct  and  characteristic  like¬ 
ness,  and  is,  independent  of  that  circumstance,  a  pleasing 
object  for  ilie  eye  to  linger  upon.  The  tone  of  its  eoloiir- 
:  ing  is  ipiiet  and  liarmonioiis.  Still  Ave  must  say,  that 
j  there  is  the  haziness  about  its  outline  in  some  pcirts  which 
1  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  artist.  The  eves  are  eloudv — 
j  undefined.  There  is  another  portrait  of  a  Lady  (No. 

I  by  Colvin  Smith)  near  it,  Avliicb,  by  the  extreme  preci- 
I  sion  of  its  outline — amounting  even  to  harshness,  causes 
!  Gordon’s  liazincss  to  be  more  distinctly  felt. 

I  Colvin  Smitli  has,  in  our  opinion,  succeeded  best  of  all 
1  our  portrait-painters.  Ilis  jiortraits  of  the  Imrd  Chief 
j  li.aron,  and  of  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  (the  latter  jiaiuted 
for  the  Scottish  Academy,)  are  admirable  likenesses.  The 
bead  in  the  portrait  of  IVIr  Baxter  is  finely  modelled. 
The  drapery  in  the  jiortrait  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale 
shows  a  tine  eye  for  tlie  arrangenient  of  colour.  The 
figure  of  tlie  Earl  himself  is  excessiA'ely  like  the  original 
— no  great  compliment  to  its  beauty.  This  artist  has  all 
the  <|ualifications  of  a  good  portrait-painter.  He  only 
requires  to  get  rid  of  a  certain  lieaAdness  and  hardness 
about  his  figures,  and  to  pay  a  little  more  attention  to 
the  delicate  nuances  of  colour,  Avliich  may  be  expressed 
in  his  draperies,  as  also  to  the  imitation  of  their  texture. 

Graham  is  going  the  Avrong  Avay.  AVe  have  told  him 
as  mueh  for  seA'cral  Exhibitions  back,  and  now  give  him 
up  in  des}>air. 

Duncan’s  best  portrait  is  the  Old  Lady  (No.  o.) 
is  a  clear,  Avell-toned  performance.  “  A  Latly”  (  No.  ’2j) 
is  just  such  a  creature  as  a  jiainter  or  a  loAmr  could  wish 
for;  Avith  beautifully-oval,  clear-complexioned  face,  .And 
eyes  Avith  a  Avhole  lieaA'eii  of  love,  truth,  and  innocence, 
in  them.  The  hands  and  arms  are,  however,  scarcely 
in  drawing.  Tlie  portrait  of  the  Sheriff-Substitute  of 
Ferthshire  is  deficient  in  a  iiiotiA'e  for  his  Aery  jieculwr 
action.  Is  he  Avarmiiig  his  hand  at  the  fire?  Duncan 
has  entirely  changed  his  style  of  colouring,  particularly 
in  his  carnations  ;  and  it  humbly  strikes  us,  in  a  'va\ 
wliich  is  not  for  the  better. 

Francis  Grant  is  an  ambitious  painter,  and  Ave 
liim  the  better  for  it.  There  is  jui  aristocratical  air  about 
every  thing  he  does  ;  and  ns  long  as  this  is  confined  to  the 
canvass,  avc  rather  like  it.  Ilis  equestrian  portrait, 
(No.  17,)  although  a  failure  iu  Avhat  regards  the  prin^^*' 
pal — the  gentleman  it  professes  to  represent — is  a  good 
picture.  The  landscape  is  a  fine  piece  of  jiainting,  except 
that  the  clouds  are,  if  anything,  a  little  too  s<did. 
action  of  the  iiorse  and  dog  is  good.  The  light  coiiductj 
very  pleasingly  by  a  slanting  line  from  the  arm  of  • 
rider  to  the  Iiorse,  and  thence  to  the  canine  attendant* 
There  is  altogether  luiich  fine  colouring  and  inaiiageuieu 
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of  and  shade  in  the  picture,  lint,  as  aforesaid,  the 
•un  sul)iect  is  an  awful  failure :  liis  seat,  and  position 
of  his  arms,  are  those  of  a  lay-figure  strapped  on  the 

_ 'fhe  portrait  of  Dr  Gordon  is  a  failure;  so  is 

that  of  the  Lady  and  Child,  (No.  51).  This  last  is 
hat  we  never  expected  to  see  in  one  of  INIr  (jrant’s  works 
decidedly  vulgar.  He  has  no  excuse  either,  for  thesuh- 
is  a  good  one.  The  best  part  of  the  portrait  (No. 
‘M3)  is  the  attitude ;  and  that  is  not  ^Ir  Grant’s  own. 

There  is  something  very  ple.asing  in  the  portrait  of  a 
Child,  (No.  93,)  by  .John  Syme.  The  sky,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  is  good  ;  the  spaniel  beautiful,  and  the  whole 
arrangement  good.  No.  Mi,  by  the  same  artist,  is  a 
faithful  likeness,  hut,  somehow  or  other,  it  always  looks 
to  us  like  one  who  has  luid  a  struggle  (in  the  discharge 
of  his  othcial  duty)  with  the  Great  Enemy,  and  come  off 
with  the  worst. 

Of  the  Watsons,  we  think  that  least  said  is  soonest 
mended. 

Among  our  artists  not  generally  regarded  as  portrait- 
painters,  two  have  this  year  distinguished  themselves  in 
this  line.  We  .allude  to  Simson’s  Cabinet  portrait  of 
Dr  Monro,  (152,)  and  T.auder’s  of  .John  Thomson,  Ks(i. 
(273.)  The  latter,  in  particular,  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
pieces  of  painting  we  have  seen. 

We  have  reserved  Sir  Thomas  Lawi*ence’s  poi’trait  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  a  tit-hit,  to  the  last.  We  have 
heard  it  objected  to  this  portrait,  that  it  gives  you  no  cor¬ 
rect  idea  of  the  man.  We  can  only  say,  that  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  countenance  and  the  action  of  the  figure, 
are  exact  counterparts  of  what  we  have  observed  in  the 
original  upon  two  occasions  of  great  emergency.  That 
there  is  something  effeminate  and  out  of  character  in  the 
elaborate  finish  of  some  of  the  d.etails,  we  are  ready  to 
admit.  But  admitting  this  slight  drawback,  Avliat  a  gem 
is  the  picture,  Avhether  we  consider  the  elegance  of  all  its 
parts,  or  the  great  effect  produced  by  the  most  modest, 
subdued,  and  natural  colouring  ?  We  could  look  at  it  for 
ever ;  and  recommend  our  artists  to  study  it  carefully. 

LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES  OF 
EDINBURGH. 

WEUNEUIAN  SOCIETY. 

Salurdaj/y  March  5,  1831. 

Professor  .Taaieson  in  the  Chair. 

Presenty — Drs  Ilitchie,  Greville,  Scot,  fiillies;  Alessrs 
Falconar,  Witham,  Stevenson,  Arnott,  Nicoll,  &c. 

A  PAPER  on  Indian  hail-storms,  communicated  by  Dr 
Turnbull  Christie,  was  read  to  the  Society.  The  occuir- 
rence  of  hail-storms  had  been  supposed  to  be  confined  to 
the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  Indian  continent;  but  Dr 
Christie  found  that  even  the  peninsula  of  India  was  occa¬ 
sionally  visited  by  them,  and  that  the  hailstoin's  were 
sometimes  of  a  large  size.  Popular  traditions  Avero  also 
alluded  to  of  the  fall  of  immense  solitary  masses  of  hail  or 
•ce,  one  of  Avhich  AA^as  said  to  be  as  large  as  an  elephant ; 
lireatallowance  must  here  be  made  to  Oriental  (ixaggeration. 
In  the  conA’ersiition  which  folloAved,  several  remarkable 
hail-storms  were  mentioned.  Dr  Gi’eville  gaA^e  an  account 
of  one  of  Avhich  he  AA’as  an  eye-Avitness  ;  some  of  the  hail¬ 
stones  he  had  measured,  and  found  them  from  four  to  five 
niches  in  circumference.  Dr  Gillies  described  a  storm 
•It  Mendoza,  in  South  America,  in  Avhich  the  hailstones 
were  not  larger  than  musket-bullets ;  but  they  descended 
With  such  force,  .as  to  leave  marks  on  the  houses,  similar  to  j 
those  made  hy  the  balls  of  fire-arms.  A  third  memorable 
storm  was  mentioned  hy  IMr  Neill,  as  having  occurred  in 
^^1  account  of  Avhicn  is  given  hy  Mr 
‘Pill  himself,  Ave  believe,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
‘  oc^ety.  The  hailstones  in  this  case  Avxu’e  seA'en  ami  eight 
inc  es  in  circumference,  flattened,  and  compared  hy  some 
'1  nesses  to  small  oyster-shells.  AInch  damage  Av.as  done;  ; 
cTfT  other  foAvls  had  their  wings  brok<*n,  and  even 
"  V**  '^*j***’^'^^*  tlies(!  storms  haj)j)ened  insiiinmcr.  ' 
y  ‘Scot  then  rea<l  a  coimminication  on  tlie 

iV*  R  ‘^t^riptures — the  Roe  of  the*  English  translation. 
’w*nt  t  •  ’  shoAved,  very  satisliulorily,  that  the  pre- 

^  ^  tfanslation  is  an  erroneous  one,  and  that  the  Avord  < 
"^^1  ought  to  be  rendered  Mountain  (iir.cl/cj  an  anima!  I 


Avhose  habits  <litfer  Avidely  from  those  of  the  Roc — the  one 
I  inhabiting  rocky  inomitaiiis,  and  associating  together  in 
I  prodigious  nnmhers— the  other  frequenting  Avoods,  and  not 
I  of  a  very  gregarious  disposition.  The  Zebi  is  the  Gazelle 
I  of  Oriental  poets  and  lovers. 

Some  A‘aluahle  meteorological  tables,  exhibiting  the  state 
of  tile  Aveather  in  the  Isle  of  Alan,  from  1821^  to  1S30,  along 
Avith  other  tables  of  a  similar  des(;ription  from  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  AV^ere  laid  on  the  table  by  Professor  Jame¬ 
son. 

Dr  G  revillo  being  then  called  to  the  cliair.  Professor 
.Tameson  read  an  interesting  notice,  draAvii  iij)  by  Air 
Nicoll,  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  fossil  trees  of  A"an 
Diemen’s  I^and,  of  Avdiich  some  splendid  specimens  hail 
been  transmitted  to  the  Professor.  The  specimens  Avere 
exhibited,  as  aa  cII  as  another  series  of  hotli  reecMit  and  f  ossil 
AA’oods,  most  beautifully  jirepai’cd  hy  Air  Nicoll,  so  ns  to 
illustrate  the  structure  in  tlie  clearest  manner.  Alost  of 
the  speciincMis  from  A'an  Diemen’s  Land  were  referable  to 
the  class  Coniji’/xv, 

ROA'Al,  SOCIETA'. 

Mtwdany  ]\[arch  7. 

Professor  Hope,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
Prciicaty — Earl  of  LeA’cn  ;  Sirs,].  A!.  Brisbane,  E.  Walker 
Drummond,  AreJiibald  Campbell,  David  Alylne,  (’.  II. 
Jardine;  Professors  Hope,  (’hristison,  Rnssi;!!,  Wallaci*, 
Graham ;  Drs  Carson,  Greville,  Alaclagan,  Keith; 
BortliAvick,  Gregory,  and  Knox;  Rcn".  (i.  Coventry, 
Alessrs  .Tames  Wilson,  .Tardine,  Witham,  Hunter  <d* 
Thurston,  Wishart,  .James  Gihson-Craig,  jim.  ;  C’aptaiii 
Boswell,  R,N.  ;  Alessrs  Robison  and  Ciregory,  Secre¬ 
taries. 

The  first  pa]ier  read  Avas  by  Dr  (diristison,  containing 
an  account  of  his  .analysis  of  the  suety  matter  obtained  hy 
boiling  the  seeds  of  the  Tsintrus  rin iatnioaftht,  or  (’inn.amor- 
'Free.  This  he  found  to  consist  of  a  great  prop(U  tion  of 
the  A'Ogetahle  ])rinciple  of  cerine,  got  by  Professor  .Jahii  <d* 
Berlin  from  the  seeds  of  the  jMurica  conVi folia y  hut  Avhiidi 
tliat  chemist  had  not  succeeded  in  freeing  from  impurities. 
Dr  (’hristison  liaving,  by  repeatcal  ablutions  Avith  alcohol, 
removed  all  foreign  matters,  Avas  enabled  to  describe  the 
])roperties  <d'  pure  cerine.  The  most  interesting  of  these 
is  its  capability  of  saponification  Avith  alkalies.  Being 
led,  hy  the  knoAvledge  of  the  fact  that  the  same  chemical 
pi’inciples  exist  in  the  various  s]»eeies  of  on^^  genus,  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  obsei'A’ations  to  other  species  of  the  genus  Laurnr, 
the  professor  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  berries  of  the 
Lanrits  tiohi/is,  ore<untnon  hay,  a  ju’inciple  exactly  the  same 
Avith  that  described  above.  In  order  to  he  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  A'egetahle  cerine  from  the  ]»rinciple  of  animal  Avax, 
AAUth  Avliich  .Jahn  conceived  it  to  he  identical — a  vicAV  not 
supported  hy  Di*  Christison’s  observations — the  ]»rofess(»r 
]>ro[)oses  to  jdace  before  the  word  cerine  the  geiuM  ic  name 
of  the  plant  yielding  it.  Thus,  lauro-cerine,  &c. 

Dr  Knox  read  an  account  of  a  case  ol‘ siip[>osed  congeni¬ 
tal  opening  in  the  front  of  the  human  trachea,  or  Avindpipe  ; 
hut  being  altogether  ])rofessional,  its  details  are  nnsuited  to 
our  pages. 

Air  T’homas  Allan  r(*ad  an  extra<!t  of  a  letter  from  his 
son,  giving  an  account  of  the  changes  going  <»ii  in  Vesuvius, 
particularly  in  ;i  crater  about  HOO  feet  <leep — about  the  size 
of  Arthur  Seat  inverted — Avhich  Avas  nearly  filled  up  hy  the 
matters  projected  from  a  partial  eruption  about  the  end  of’ 
Di'cemher  and  beginning  of  January  last,  Tl;e  details  Avere 
minute,  hut  very  interesting. 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

THE  BOGLE. 

A  S()N(;. 

Jjif  the  Kltrich  Shfjdard, 

I  MET  a  bogle  late  yestreen. 

As  gaufi  to  sei;  iny  dearie, 

Wi’  erookit  tail,  an’  Avanlin  een, 

And  AVOW  hut  1  aa'hs  eiry  : 

Its  face  Avas  black  as  Bryant  coal, 

Its  nose  Avas  o’  tlie  Avliiinstane  ; 

Its  moil’  Avas  like  a  horel  hole, 

3  hat  piilf’d  out  fire  an’  hrimstane. 

I  trieil  to  speak,  hut,  without  doubt, 

Some  giamoiir  had  come  o’er  me  ; 
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My  voice  gaed  in,  instead  o’  out, 

An*  darkness  cam’  afore  me. 

If  sickan  fearsome  things  are  rife. 
An’  raikin  in  the  gloaming, 

There’s  nae  man  certain  o*  his  life, 
That  ventures  forth  a>roamlng. 

A  fairy  is  a  spirit  sweet, 

The  Brownie  kind  an’ just,  too  ; 

A  ghaist,  row’d  in  its  windin’  sheet, 

I  own,  is  nought  to  trust  to  ; 

The  Kelpie,  by  the  eiry  po(d, 

I  wadna  like  to  try  him. 

For  Will-o’-wisp  he’s  but  a  fool. 

An’  ane  can  whiles  get  by  him. 

The  winter  spirit’s  whew  is  drear, 
No  music  c<an  it  soften  ; 

The  mermaid’s  song  is  sweet  to  hear. 
An’  1  have  heard  it  often. 

But  o’  the  awsome  things  complete 
To  ruin  youthfu’  sporting, 

A  bogle  is  the  warst  to  meet. 

When  fo’ks  gang  to  the  courting. 


THREE  WEEKS  AFTER  MARRIAGE. 
I  don’t  care  three-amUsixpence  now 
For  any  thing  in  life  ; 

My  days  of  fun  are  over  now, 

I’m  married  to  a  wife, — 

I’m  manded  to  a  Avife,  my  hoys. 

And  that,  by  Jove,  ’s  no  joke  ! 

I’ve  eat  the  Avhite  of  this  wwld’s  egg, 

And  now  I’ve  got  the  yolk. 

I’m  sick  of  sending  marriage  cake. 

Of  eating  marriage  dinners. 

And  all  the  fuss  that  people  make 
With  newly-Aved  beginners  ; 

I  care  not  now  for  white  champagne, 

I  never  cared  for  red  ; 

Blue  coats  are  all  blue  bores  to  me, 

And  Limerick  gloves  or  kid. 

And  as  for  posting  up  and  down. 

It  adds  to  all  my  ills; 

At  every  paltry  country  town 
I  Avish  you  saAV  the  bills  ; 

They  knoAV  me  for  a  married  man, 

Their  smirking  says  they  do. 

And  charge  me  as  the  Scots  Greys  charged 
The  French  at  Waterloo. 

I’ve  groAvn,  too,  <|uite  an  idle  rogue, 

I  only  eat  and  drink ; 

Heading  with  me  is  not  in  vogue, 

I  can’t  be  plagued  to  think; 

When  breakfast’s  over,  I  begin 
To  Avish  ’twere  dinner-time, 

And  these  are  all  the  changes  now  ^ 

In  my  life’s  pantomime. 

I  AA'onder  if  this  state  be  Avhnt 
Folks  call  the  honey  moon  ? 

If  so,  upon  my  AA^ord,  I  hope 
It  Avill  be  over  soon  ; 

For  too  much  honey  is  to  me 

IMiich  Avorse  than  too  much  salt ; 

I’d  rather  read  from  end  to  end, 

“  Southennan,”  by  John  Galt. 

O !  when  I  Avas  a  bachelor 
1  Avas  as  brisk ’s  a  bee, 

But  now  I  lie  on  Ottomans, 

And  languidly  sip  tea, 

Or  read  a  little  paragraph 
In  any  evening  paper. 

Then  think  it  time  to  go  to  sleep. 

And  light  my  bedroom  taper. 


O  !  Avhen  I  was  a  bachelor 
I  always  had  some  plan 
To  win  myself  a  loving  Avife, 

And  be  a  married  man  ; 

And  noAV  that  I  am  so  at  last, 

IMy  plans  are  at  an  end, 

I  scarcely  know  one  thing  to  do, 

My  time  I  cannot  spend. 

O  !  Avhcn  I  Avas  a  bachelor. 

My  spirits  never  llagg’d, 

T  Avalk’d  as  if  a  pair  of  Avings 
Had  to  my  feet  been  tagg’d  ; 

But  I  Avalk  much  more  slowly  now. 
As  married  people  should. 

Were  I  to  Avalk  six  miles  an  hour. 

My  Avife  might  think  it  rude. 

Yet  after  all,  I  must  confess. 

This  easy  sort  of  Av^ay 
Of  getting  o’er  life’s  jolting  road. 

Is  Avhat  I  can’t  gainsay; 

I  might  have  been  a  bachelor 
Until  my  dying  day, 

Which  Avould  have  been  to  err  at  least 
As  far  the  other  Avay* 


STANZAS. 
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Communion, 

F ROM  the  forest  and  the  steppe, 

From  the  mountain  and  the  doAvn, 

From  the  dreary  icy  Cape, 

And  from  castle,  tOAver,  and  toAvn, 

From  city,  village,  hamlet,  and  shed  ; 

Lo  !  the  myriads  of  the  North, 

In  their  panoply  pour  forth, 

Till  they  shake  the  solid  earth 
With  their  tread. 

Like  the  hurricane  they  haste — 

Or  like  Etna’s  laA^a-flood 

From  the  mountain’s  flaming  crest — 

To  be  quench’d  in  human  blood ; 

Or  like  an  av^alanche  doAviiAV'ard  hurl’d  ; 

Or  like  locusts  in  their  flight. 

They  eclipse  the  solar  light. 

Spreading  desolation’s  blight 
O’er  the  Avorld. 

Stern  Justice  Avildly  mourns 
O’er  the  soul-appalling  sight ; 

And  doA"e-eyed  Ruth  returns 
To  her  native  fields  of  light. 

To  mingle  Avith  the  angels  on  high ; 

For  the  Polish  plains  are  red 
With  the  life-blood  of  the  dead — 

Even  Mercy’s  self  hath  fled 
To  the  sky  ! 

But,  like  giants  roused  from  sleep. 

The  enslaved  shall  burst  their  chains 
On  the  Avild  Siberian  steep — 

On  the  Asiatic  ])lains. 

In  the  forests — in  the  fens  of  the  Swede, 

This  victor-shout  shall  SAvell, 

Oa'ci*  field,  and  flood,  and  dell — 

“  Ring  !  ring  the  despot’s  knell  ! 

He  is  dead  !” 

Then  Freedom’s  bark  shall  sail 
On  the  mountain-Avaves  sublime  ; 

And  her  pennon  on  the  gale, 

Through  the  lapse  of  Availing  time. 

Shall  flaunt  aboAe,  majestic  and  fair  ; 

And  tyranny  accursed — 

By  fiends  and  demons  nursed— 

Shall,  like  a  bubble,  burst 
Into  air  ! 


